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INTRODUCTION. 


Tue design of this work, the reasons for undertaking it, and the 


principles on which it was proposed to be conducted, were fully 


explained in the Introduction to the first volume. Whetber it has 
hitherto been conducted according to these principles, and in such 
manner as to meet the reasonable expectations of friends, our read- 
ers bave the means of judging for themselves. 

The work obviously was commenced under great disadvantages. 
The year had opened be fore it was s¢ riously contemplated, and 
more than a month had elapsed, before it was announced. ‘That 
a subscription commenced at this late period should have succeed- 
ed, as ours has done, is certainly a very encouraging fact, evincing 
that the reasons for the undertaking aré appreciated, and that 
a work like ours is felt to be 

Respecting the « tents at reneral character of tl last vol- 
ume, itis hardly to be expected that all who agree with us in doc- 
trine should form precisely the same judgement. Some may 
have thought our artic] o long. and the subjects of them too 
little diversified; while others have considers d them too contro- 
versial, and not sufficiently pacific and practical in their tendency. 

In regard to suggestions such as these, we can o y assure our 
readers, that we have endeavored to do what, with our means of 
judging, seemed to be right. We have proceeded, from number 
to number, with a conse ientious re card 10 what we be hie Ve d our 
duty, and under a solemn, and often an almost overwhelming sense 
of responsibility, as to the impression we might make on the pub- 
lic mind. 

It should be considered, too, that our work is not designed to 
be fille d up with short scraps, and an¢ cdot S, and items of intelli- 
gence, with a view to gratify a great diversity of tastes, and afford 
amusement fora leisure hour. It is intended rather for discussion ; 
and for the discussion of tmportant, and sometimes of difficult, and 
disputed subjects. It is intended to communicate, as occasion 
may demand, extended and labored artic les, which will re quire the 
reader to think, to study, and discriminate, in order to understand 
them, and feel interested in them. And those of our readers who 
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are unwilling to think, and consequently are uninterested in com- 
munications of this nature, (though to such, above all others, men- 
tal effort is necessary) may as well give up their subscriptions, and 
proceed no farther with us. 


On the subject of religious controversy, to which some portion of 
our work has been devoted, we can little more than repeat the re- 
marks which were made at the commencement of the last volume. 


If controversy is in itself an evil, it cannot be doubted that it is often 
a necessary evil. ‘The inspire .d prophets had frequent controversy 
with false prophe ts. Our Saviour was often in controve rsy with 


scribes, Pharisees, and priests. The apostles also had muc h con- 
troversy with dh and Pagans, and heretical brethren. And 
the faithful i in all ag ; have been obliged to contend with the op- 
posers of truth, and the enemies of their Lord. So long as ‘ there 
must be heresies,’ there must be controversy, to expose and refute 
sophistry ; to prevent the inexperienced and u wary from being 
turned out of the way; and to rescue, if possible, deluded souls. 
Our readers will bear us witness that 1 have not manifested a dis- 
position to dispute on trivial matters, or on points of mere circum- 
stantial difference. We have contended, when contending at all, 
for the great and fundamental principles of the G pel—for those 
truths which respect the object of our worship, the found ation of 
our hope, and the terms of our final acceptance and s Sen n—for 
everything, in short, which is dear to us as Chri ney “Tf de- 
cision and engagedness can be justified on any subjects, they 
surely can be on subje cts such as these. 

We indulge the hope that the present volume may be less con- 
troversial than the “tes - but even of this we cannot be sure, as it 
must depend materially on the course pursued by others, and on 
prvscdhann inces over which we have no direct control. If the Uni- 
tarian controversy is to be continued in this region, we have to 


request of our opponents at least one thing,—which is, that they 
furnish us in future with less occasion for the charge of misrepre- 
sentation, than they have done in times past. If they wish to con- 
vince us of our alleged errors, they must learn to state these errors 
fairly. ‘They must state and refute them as we actually hold 
them. 

One particular, in which we are continually misrepresented, is 
that we are charged with certain modifications of Orthodoxy, as they 
may be held now in other portions of our country, and as they 
were held by Calvinists generally, in the former part of the last 
century. It would be some apology for Unitarians, if they were 
ignorant of the different views which we entertain on the subje cts 
here referred to. But the truth is, the y are not ignorant, unless 
they are ignorant of their own books. 

At the time when the Theological Seminary at Andover was 
instituted, and for several years afterwards, the differences between 
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Calvinists” and “ Hopkinsians,” or “‘Andoverians,” as they were 
sometimes called, constituted a favorite topic of discussion with the 
selfstyled liberal party. These differences were enlarged upon, and 
magnified, in hope, as it should seem, of making them a ground of 
radical and permanent separation among the Orthodox, and of 
weakening the friends of essential truth by division.* but failing 
in this, the subject of these differences has been for several years 
dropped, and a direct!y opposite course has been pursued. It has 
been and is very strenuously insisted on, that there is no percep- 
tible difference of sentiment between the Orthodox of New Eng- 
land now, and Calvinists a hundred years ago ; and that, willing or 
unwilling, we shall be held responsible for all that persons calling 


themselves Calvinists, of any age, or of any country, have thought 
proper to hold and to t ich. 
Now this is manifestly unfair and unjust, especially as we have 


made re peate ‘d explanations, and have always endeavored to be 
as e xplici it as possible. Why should we not be as e xplicit as pos- 


sible? ‘There is no part of our religious system which we have 
any interest or inclination to conceal. We are willing, and we 
earnestly wish, that those who differ from us should possess our 
views on the whole subject of religion, as fully as we possess them 


ourselves. 

In our first article, we gave an exposition of our faith, which has 
been ca lled, not inappropriately, the “ creed of the § Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. + As that e position expresses positive ly what in several 
particulars we do believe, it may serve to prevent misapprehension, 
or to make misa ippre :hension the more inexcusable, if we here ex- 
press negatively, in a few particulars, what we do not believe. 

We do not believe that the persons of the Trinity are in all re- 
spects distinct, and a beings; for this would preclude 
unity in any sense: nor do we believe they are one, in the same 
sense that the y are thre e; for this would imply a contradiction. 

We do not believe that Jesus is in his human nature God, or in 
his divine nature man. In respect to his human nature, he is 
doubtless inferior, and in his official character he is subordinate, to 
the Father. Hence the passages so often urged to prove his infe- 
riority tothe Father are not at all inconsistent with our system, but 
support it. 

We do not believe that God has made a part of mankind on 
purpose to damn them; or that he compels them to sin; or that he 
mocks them with offers of pardon on conditions which they have 
no power to comply with; or that he punishes them eternally for 
not performing impossibilities 

While we believe the doctrine of election, as stated and ex- 
plained in the New Testament, we do not believe the elect will be 


* See Anthology for Nov. 1808, p. 602. Review of Ely’s Contrast in the General Re- 
pository, vol. iv. p. 324, and Christian Disciple, vol ii. pp. 166, 236, and 328 
t Unitarian \ lvoe ate, vol » 193 
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saved, if they persist in transgression; or that the nonelect will 
be damned, if they confess and forsake their sins. We hold this 
doctiine in perfect consistency with the sincere offer of life to all, and 
with the salvation of those, and those only, who freely accept it. 
We do not believe that the post rity of Adam are personally 
chargeable with eating the forbidden fruit; or that their constitution 
is so depraved as to leave them no natural ability to love and serve 
God, or as to render it improper for him to r quire obedience. 
[In making atonement for men, we do not believe that Christ 


s 
| 


endured the same amount of suffering which their sins deserve ; 
or that he so cancelled their debt to justice that nothing is due on 
their behalf; or that the sufficiency of the atonement is so limited, 
that all may not be saved, on the ground of it, who comply with 
the offers of salvation. : 

We do not believe that the sinner in the moment of conver- 
sion is mechanically and involuntarily wrough 
kind of being ; but that he then begins, under the special influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and with the free and full consent of his heart, to 
love, serve, and enjoy God. 

We hold the doctrine of justification by fai 
with the necessity of an obedient life, but the rather « nforcing it. 

We hold the perseverance of saints, not as securing their sal- 
vation without respect to their future characters, but as imply- 
ing that, through the g¢race of Gor 1, the y will persevere in the volun- 
tary exercise and practice of holiness to the end of their lives. 

And we hold the doctrine of eternal punishment as implying, 
not that God is vengeful, or malicious, or delights in the sufferings 
of his creatures, but that he is a righteous Sovereign, who, in gov- 
erning the intelligent universe, must maintain the honors of his 
law, by inflicting its just penalty on those who obstinately trans- 
gress it. 


t over into another 
| 
| 


h, as not dispensing 


This enumeration of particulars might be greatly ext nd d, but 
we deem it unnecessary. After the expl tions made here, and 


in other parts of our work, if any will p rsist in misa ppt e aaa nding 
and misrepresenting our views, the public must judge whether the 
blame attaches to them, or to us. 

Our Orthodox brethren have complained, and we think with 
good reason, of a want of explicitness on the part of Unitarians, 
ever since this controversy commenced. For some cause or 
other, they have manifested a disposition to keep back, and conceal 
their sentiments. ‘They have shown a reluctance to come out 
frankly and openly, and make the world acquainted with their 


views. In many instances, they have ¢ mp loyed words and phrases 


similar to those in popular use, but employed 
and peculiar sense. And their sentiments have come to be known, 
so far as they are known, only in consequence of incidental dis- 


closures, or as they have been drawn out by the force of discussion. 


them in a disguised 
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We make these assertions with ful] deliberation, and with un- 
doubting confidence of their truth. Much evidence of the truth of 
them has been exhibited in our previous pages.* And we have 
much and various evidence of a similar kind in reserve, to be ex- 
hibited as occasion shall require. Indeed, it astonishes us, that 
the truth of what is here alleged should ever have been denied. 

The spread of Unit rianism in this country commenced in con- 
cealment. The English Unitarian tracts were privately circulated, 

1] 


and because they could not bi purch sed for the public and social 


t with a show of much charity) gra- 


libraries, they were (no doul 
tuitously bestowed.t+ 
Unitarianism gained footing in the University by concealment. 
When the present Professor of Divinity was a candidate for his 
office, * the right to examine him was denied.” His “ particular 
religious principles, though often asked for, were not disclosed.” 
He ‘was particularly asked by one of th honorable members of 
the Senate, whether he was a believer in_ that importa t doctrine, 
the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ ;” but “ the reply conveyed 





no precise or satisfactory answer on that point.” At tempt was 
made, however, by his friends, to pass the matter off in the public 
papers, as though he was a believer in the Divinity of Christ. His 
opposers were contemptuously represented as raising needless 
alarm, and saying, ‘ Beware! he is an Arminian! He is an Arian!’ 
as though such a charge was too ridiculous to need _ refutation. 
In pursuance of ihe same plan of concealment, an opposition 
was excited abont this time, inst the examination of candidates 


for the Gospel ministry. Says a writer in the Panoplist for Ap ril, 
1806, “The exami! tion of candidates. pre vit 7 to ord ation, 
has of late been, not only neglected, but violently opposed : not 


. L pp. ‘ 
© emp } . ; 
only treated as a matter of indifference, but decried, : dest CTLVE 
evil, It was foreseen, it must have ber 1, that [ tarlan can- 
As le . : ] omnis ne , | ‘ : 
aidates were to be exam! , In the usual way, a ccorading to 


all previous usage in New England,§ the secret of tl principles 
would inevitably come out. 

In 1810, the Anthology reviewers, embodying the leading Uni- 
tarians of their time, deemed themselves gre ssly slandered by the 
Panoplist, in being denominated Unitarians. “ Among other 
flowers of rhetoric,” say they, “we are charged with Unira- 


RIANISM, misrepresentation, dishonesty, resemblance to the hy po- 
critical Scribes and Pharisees, and enmitv to everything which con- 


* Vol. i. pp. 325—327. 


t History of American Unitarianism, p. 22. { Morse’s “ True Reasons,” &c. pp. 19-22. 


§ Speaking of the early settlers of this country, Dr. Trumbull! observes, “ The elders 
and churches were exceedingly strict, with respect to those whom they ordained: exam- 
ining them, not only in the thre arned languages, an octrinal points of tl y, with 
respect to cases of conscience. and t ! ulity to defend Christianity ane s doctrines 
against Infidels and gainsayers, ! with respect te “own EXPERIMENTAL and HEART 


RELIGION.” 
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stitutes the peculiar glory of our forefathers.” In the same ar- 
ticle, they speak of Dr. Porter, of Roxbury, as being slandered 

a similar way. ‘On what authority they (the editors of the Pan- 
oplist) imply that Dr. Porter is a Socinian, in any sense, we know 
not.” ‘ With regard to the numerous charges of latitudinarianism, 
Unitarianism, WC., Dr.oP orter m ly reply, in tue ¢ ioquent language 
of Bishop Watson,” &c.* 

At the ordination of a gentleman from Cambridge, not many 
months ago, it devolved on an aged Unitarian clergyman to sive 
the charge. In doing this, he took occasion to congratulate his 
young brother on the favorableness of existing circumstances com- 
pared with those of former years. ‘The Yime has been,’ said he, 

‘when our peculiar sentiments were so unpopular that it was 
hazardous to teach them. ‘The minds of men were not prepared 
to receive them. We were obliced {0 ¢O rceal them from public 
view, or disclose them in ambiguous language.’ We pretend 
not to give the precise words of the venerable speaker, but 
in regard to the sense generally \ cannot be mistaken. lun- 
dreds will bear us witness that we have reported it with accuracy. 

This 1s in accordance with the ordination s¢ vices of whic 1 Dr. 
Worcester speaks, ‘in which the 


_— 


coax very 
distinctly, and with considerable amplification, held forth, that 
though in some places it might be well, and contribute to the faith 
and virtue of a people, for a minister openly and plainly to declare 
his sentiments, yet in other places it would not be prudent on 
proper.” + 

But a “ little time has elapsed,” s ys a writer in the Christian 
Examiner, “ since an objection to the chief doctrires of Ortho- 
doxy could not be whispe red SAFI i” = | can re nember the 
time, and I am not old, when, thouzh Boston was full of Unitarian 
sentiment and feeling, there was no open profession of it. A 
dead silence was maintained mn th Pp timt on doctrinal subye cts ; 
a silence which was not disturbed by f ress.°T ; 





The quotations here given, and the facts a lverted to, will satisfy 
every unprejudiced mind of the truth of the allegations previously 
made, and of the existence of the evil of which we complain. 
Unitarians have not been fearless and explicit in the avowal of 
their peculiar sentiments. It has been their policy to conceal 
themselves, to operate in the dark, to er Dp in, and spre ad their 
sentiments unawares.—Nor are they sul ciently explicit now. 
The writer in the Christian Examiner alr idy quoted, complains 
of the ™ timidity * of his ministe rial brethre 1, that they : ke ep to one 
style of preac 
nor are e xcit »( 
sions and Hieke ures of a twenty years’ controversy have brought 


hi n¢g, and one round of subjec ts, and neither excite, 
1, to inquiry, decision, and exertion.’ The discus- 


* See Anthology for Oct. 1810 
+ First Letter to Dr. Channing Pp 17 \ pp. 113. 114 


R 


& 
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them out on several points ; but 


there is still thrown a covering of « 


sions are frequently dropped, 


48, : . , 3 ‘ 
the Bible, as not altogether to be depended on, in questions of a 


The 


sented as prepared for tempor 


religious nature. 


° } 
local interest or popular accomm 


paration which led the way to Ch: 


ry" ; . 
Testament) is “ mixed 


Iie 


with 1 


Christ were reported from memo 


“tion. 


which shew 


j ] 
sacred documents 


dation.” 


~j 


over others ol equal importance 


lisguise. For instance: « xpres- 
that Unitarians regard 
of our faith” are re pre- 
ry use, and filled with subj 
“'The 


istianity 


jects of 
scheme of pre- 


(mean the Old 


doubtfulness of old traditions, and 
with systems of SUPERANNUATE 


Che words of 


ry by the Evanes lists, and NOT 


D ERRORS. 


ALWAYS WITH PERFECT accuracy.” ‘ The reasoning of St. Paul 
u ll ol al vays bear a pl lose rf ical s utr Tl . \ el t} ese Wri- 
ters talk of belie ving t! piration ol tl ecriptare 3. and revard 
themselves as greatly mis! res¢ 1, d ssly slandered, if they 
are charged with any Dp! ches to infidelity. 

It is well understood t most Unitarians, especially those 
recently duc att d, ar if ANS ‘| ey ae¢ \ I pre { XIS- 
tence of Christ, and 1 d him as no more than a highly gifted 
and Divinely inspired prophet, aman. But how few there are, 
who openly and fearlessly avow their belief on thi point. How 
many, who think to ec | unde e cover of an ambigu- 
ous phraseology. 

U nitari iS are sup} osed to di ny = { xistence and wencyv of 
fall n spirits oe regarding tl commonly received « pinion as an 


‘ oriental fiction,’ and Satan as ‘the pel fied pri ciple of evil.’ 
But what a studied silence | veen observed in regard to this 
subject. Only one man, and he but in a le instance, is recol- 
lected to have publishe 1, under his own 1 e, what is presumed 
to be the sentiment of the denomination erally.t 

Again; it Is not doubt ": ae with all the fi ets bi fore the p blie 
it cannot be, that a vast majority of Unitarians are Universalists. 
We presume there are not half a dozen Unitarian ministers in 
New England, who could be i ced, on any consideration, to in- 
sist. in their pulpits, upon the doctrine of future, endless pun- 
ishment. Yet their real sentiments on thi point, though leaking 


= | 
out in a thousand ways, are not 


They are in many cases studiot 
laring 
‘ We think those Unitarians who 
salism) have been much 1 


evading the charge of it.°-t * 


the consequences of dec 


ISly ¢ 
them. 98 


fearles ly and openly avowed. 
led, through a fe ir of 


onceaied, 


ays one U; Itarian 
this d 


believe in octrin« 


says another, ‘who disbe- 


lieve the doctrine of eternal punishment, are afraid”—yvyes, reader, 


* Christian Examiner, vol. iii. p 


19 


+ Ware’s Discourses p. 118. { Review ofa 


vol. v. 


Letter to a Unitarian Clergyman &c. p. 24. 
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“arraip to avow their opinion, lest it should weaken the re- 
straints of religion.”* 

While Unitarians pursue this clandestine course, they not un- 
frequently complain, in their turn, of misrepresentation. Their 
religious views, they say, are not fairly stated, and opinions are 
imputed to the m with which the ‘y are not chargeable.—-Now we lave 
no wish to misrepresent our opponents, and no intention of doing 
it; and if they would avoid the evil of which they complain, let 
them, in future, be more explicit. Let them throw off the cloak 
which they have so long worn, and, like Unitarians in England 
and on the continent of Europe, let them no longer be afraid or 
ashamed to make a full disclosure of their sentiments. 

We have endeavored uniformly to be as explicit as possible ; 
and if in the opinion of any, we have not been sufficiently 
so, we promise to be. We have nothing to conceal, and we will 
conceal nothing. And if this controversy must be continued, we 
insist that our opponents should do the same. ‘Tell us what you 
believe, and what you do not believe ; make us fully acquainted 
with your views ; and then if we misrepresent you, we will bear 
the blame. This obviously is the way, and the only way, in 
which the truth (on which side soever it may lie) can be made 
speedily-to triumph, and in which, through its triumph, a mutual 
good understanding can be restored. 

With a single consideration, addressed to our Orthodox breth- 
ren and friends, and directed also to our own consciences, we 
close these introductory remarks. In the purity of our daily ex- 
ample, and by uniform devotedness to the cause of Christ, let us 
endeavor to shew forth the truth, the power, and the excellence of 
those principles, which others so much undervalue and reproach, 
but which we profess to hold so dear. ‘To adopt an admired 
stanza from our Christian psalmist, 

** So let our lips and lives express 

The holy Gospel we profess ; 

So let our works and rirtues shine, 

To PROVE THE DOCTRINES ALL DIVINI 
Or in the more authoritative language of the apostle Peter, ‘So 
is the will of God, that with weELL pornc—ye may put to silence the 
ignorance of foolish men.” ‘ That whereas they speak evil of you 
as of evil doers, the *y may be asham« d, that false ly accuse your 
good conversation in Christ.” 

In every view, it should be the leading object of this public ation, 
and it shall ty to enforce the holy doctrines and duties of religion, 
aud persuade all within its influence to believe, love, and obey the 
truth.—T hat our readers, with ourselves may imbibe and cherish 
the true spirit of the Gospel, be the devoted followers of Jesus 
Christ, and, having ‘fought a good fight and kept the faith,’ 
may be prepared to receive the crown of life, is the most earnest 
desire and prayer of the conductors of the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 


* Bancroft’s Sermons, p. 392 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES. NO. IV. 


Inspiration of the Scriptures of the Old Testament proved. 


What has been advanced in previous numbers has been intend- 
ed to correct mistakes, to remove prejudice and the causes of 
prejudice, and to prepare the way for a profitable consideration of 
what the sacred oracles teach on the subj ject under discussion. 

The diversity of opinions which shows itself among good men 
in relation to this subject is doubtless owing, in a considerable de- 
gree, to the neglect of those cautions which I have suggested, and 
to the influence of those prejudices and mistakes which I have en- 
deavored to correct. If, when we apply ourselves to the exam- 
ination of this subject, we assume that the writers of Scripture 
could not have been inspired, unless we know the particular man- 
ner in which their minds were affected by inspiration ; or that they 
could have enjoyed no divine influence, except in the revelation 
of new truths; or if we assume that they could not have been in- 
spired, if in writing the Scriptures they made use of their own 
faculties; or if they wrote in human language, and used the va- 
rieties of style common in other writings, or made quotations in 
any way except in the very words of the original writers, and 
for the ve ry purpose originally intended ; or if we assume that 
they could not have been inspired, if their writings contain things 
which appear in themselves to be of small consequence, or things 
which for a time are not understood ; or if the present copies of 
their writings contain any real or apparent contradictions, or any 
instances of incorrectness :—if we admit all or any of these assump- 
tions, and suffer them to influence our judge ment, the certain con- 
sequence will be, that all which the Se riptures themselves say re- 
specting the special divine guidance afforded to the writers will 
go for nothing, and we shall come in the end to a broad denial of 
the doctrine .of inspiration. But as the brief attention we have 
given to the subject must have satisfied all that none of the circum- 
stances above mentioned can furnish any argument against the com- 
mon doctrine of inspiration ; we shall be able, I trust, to give an 
unprejudiced attention to a farther discussion of the subject, and to 
judge impartially of the evidence arising from the testimony of the 
sacred writers. 

The inspiration of the Old Testament Scriptures will be first 
considered. The evidence I shall produce will be derived from 
the New Testament. 

[ shall, first, argue from the passages which directly assert the fact 
of insmration. 

VOL. II. 
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One of these passages is, 2 Pet. i. 21: ‘ For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of man; but hols 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghos The writer had 
just before spoken of the evidence which he and his fellow disciples 
had of the divine mission and glory of Christ, from what they saw 
of his majesty in the holy mount, and from the voice which they 
there heard froin heaven, declaring him to be the Son of God. 
But.clear as that evidence was, he represents the evidence arising 
from prophecy to be still clearer. ‘* We have also,” he says, ‘a 
more sure word of prophe cy, whereunto ye do well that ye take 
heed, as unto a light shining in a dark place.” And then, to re- 
commend prophecy as a sure means of discovering the charac- 
ter of Christ, and to show that it may be safely relied upon, he 
adds: “ For the prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man; but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Prophec y, in this place, has evidently a very extensive meaning, 
including all the representations of the Messiah contained in the 
Old Testament. Some learned commentators, under the influ- 
ence of infidel principles, have denied that any re al pre dictions of 
Christ can be found in the Old Testament. But if we have confi- 
dence in the knowledge and veracity of Christ and his apostles, 
we shall be satisfied that the Scripture {the Old Testament con- 
tain many more predictions and other representations of C h vist, than 
some Christians suppose. ‘The text, in Luke xxiv..27, clearly 
shows how Christ regarded this subject. ‘* And be; A at Moses 
and all the prophets, Jesus expounded to them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself.” ‘There was then something of the 
nature of prophetic representation respecting the Messiah, in Moses 
and all the prophets, and in all the Scriptures. 'The 44th verse of 
the same cliapter is of similar import: ‘‘ And Jesus said unto them, 
these are the words which I spake unto you while I was yet with 
you, that all things must be fulfilled which were written concern- 
ing me, in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the 
Psalms.” Now it was of prophecy, understood in this extensive 
sense, that Peter said, * The pre cy came not in old time by 
the will of man; but holy men of God s pake as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost.” 

We are not, however, to suppose that Peter, thus ittributing in- 
spiration to this particular part of the Scriptures, ap lies that other 
parts are not equally sais ‘ed. He attributed inspiration particu- 
larly to prophecy, because a then had occasion t » speak of 
prophecy, and he wished to i in what estimation it was worthy 
to be held, and how perfectly it was suited to answer the end for 
which he exhorted Christians to use it. Whenever he had occasion 
to refer to other parts of the Reslaten s, he showed the same re- 
spect for them, and represented them as being of equal authority 
with prophecy. 


men of God 
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The other passage which directly asserts ¢ 


7 


he fact of divine em- 


spiration, is 2 Tim. iii. 163; “All Scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness.” Here, as in 2 Pet. 1. 21, 


} . I 


the inspiration of the Scriptures is spoken of as an important prac- 
tical subject. It is spoken of as connected with their being profita- 
ble for doctrine, r proof, correction, and instruction, and their 
being able to make men wise unto salvation, and to furnish them 
thoroughly for every good work. 

Our apostle says, “4/1 Scripture is divinely inspired,” Seomveve- 
roc. Some writers think the passage should be rendered, All tn- 


8 nred Scripture. or all Scripture bein r divine ly mnspn las pre fita- 
i / / ] pre 
ble for doctrine, &c. The ser s not materially diff t. Accord- 
ing tothe common rendering, the inspiration of all Scripture is assert- 
ed: Seorveuctoc being the predicate. According to the other ren- 
wt v +¥CwW4 &b & i 
dering, inspiration is presupposed ; Seorvevetos being the subject. 
But | submit it to th who are compet tto judge, whether this 
Ms ] ] ‘ 1] So. Be +] , ae 
last rende ring, thouch aqgcopted Dy ome very respec vie authors, 1S 
I : I . 
: : ai sh 
not liable to an insuperable JECUON, AS YEOMVEVUCTI nd w Deri proc 
are closely connected by the conjunction ¥g:, and therefore must 


both be predicates, if either of them is. And one of them must 


evidently be a predicate, in order to make a complete sentence. 


I here take for granted, what has often been satisfa torily proved, 
that when Paul spe aks of all Scripture , he must be understood to 
mean all the writings which were held sacred by the Jews at that 
time ; and that those writings were the same as constitute the Old 
Testament now in common use. We have proof then, from the 
plain, direct affirmation of the apostle, that all the Old Testament 
Scripture § are divinely inspire d. 


The former of the two passages quot d, casts light upon the lat- 
ter. Paul asserts that all Scripture is divinely inspired. If any 
one wishes to know what is meant by being divinely inspired, he 
will find an explanation in the words of Peter. To say that the 
Scripture S are divinely insprred, is the same as to y; that those 
who wrote them, wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 

In both of these texts it is evide ntly implied, that there is an es- 
sential difference between the Holy Scriptures and all other 
writings, as to their origin, or the manner in which they were first 
produce d. Other writings come by the will of man 5 the J originate 
in voluntary human efforts. Human genius and labor are sufficient 
to produce them. The effects produced are to be referred to 
man in the exercise of his natural powers, as the sole cause. But 
this is not the case with the Scriptures. It is not sufficient to say, 
the writers were honest and intelligent men, and wrote what they 
knew or believed to be true. This may be said of many other 
writings. But who would think it proper to affirm, that those other 
writings came not by the will of man, or that they were given by 
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inspiration of God? Who would put this high distinction upon 
them, that the authors wrote as they were oe by the Holy 
Ghost? It must then be very manife st, the t he who undertakes to 
account for the Old Testament Seri ve res by alleging, that the 
writers had a sound understanding, and the best means of informa- 
tion; that they were men of unimpeachable integrity ; that they 
were diligent in their labors, and watchful against mistakes; and 
that they wrote on subjects on which ihey had a competent 
knowledge ;—he who undertakes to account for the Sc riptures by 
alleging these things, and stops here, leaving out the grand fact, 
that the sacred penmen wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and that their writings were divinely inspired, entirely sets 
aside the meaning of what both Paul and Peter assert, and over- 
looks the high and sacred characteristic, by which they distinguish 
the Scriptures from all other writing / ‘ 

But there are other representations in the New Testament, 
which confirm the argument above stated. 

To every intelligent re ader of the New Testament, it must have 
occurred, as a remarkable fact, that the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament are frequently called th word of God. In this designation 
of these Scripture s, Christ and his apostles agree with the proph- 
ets. Now in what sense did the writers of the New Testament 
use the phrase, the word of God, when they applied it to de- 
signate their Deripeares They evid a used it to distinguish the 
Scriptures from the traditions of men, and from all writings of hu- 
man origin, and to signify that God h id invested these books with 
divine authority. And if we take into view the representation be- 
fore mentioned, we shall naturally conclude that when the apostles 
called the Scriptures the word of God, they had reference to their 
inspiration. ‘These sacred books are not denominated the word 
of God, because they contain instruction respecting God and divine 
things, nor because the instruction they contain is true. For if 
any writings not inspired, either treatises on the attributes of God, 
or on the duties of man, or histories of the events of divine provi- 
dence, should be perfectly free from error ; the -y would not, on that 
account, be the word of God. Is every truth which a man speaks, 
the jord of God? It is much more reasonable to suppose that, 
when the apostles called the Scriptures the word of God, they had 
their eye upon their divine original, and meant to imply, that they 
were written under the special guidance of the Holy Spirit, and so 
were stamped with divine authority. 

Let me just remark here, that although different parts of Scrip- 
ture were given in different ways, so far as human agency was con- 
cerned, we cannot allow any difference in regard to the reality of 
inspiration. Those parts which contain direct communications 
from God relating to future events, or relating to any doctrines be- 
fore unknown, are nowhere distinguished, in respect of divine in- 
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spiration or divine authority, from those parts which relate to things 
before known. No one who carefully examines the subject can 
doubt the truth of this remark. 

The next argument I shall use to prove the inspiration of the 
Old ‘Testament Scriptures is, that Christ and his apostles treat 
them as possessing an a thority entire ly diffe rent from that of any 
other writings. 

The books, called the Scriptures, were constantly appealed to 
by the authors of the New ‘Testament, as having supreme authority 
on all questions of doctrine and duty. Neither Christ nor the 
apostles ever speak of any book or any sentence of the Old Tes- 
tament, in a manner which implies, that they regarded it as a hu- 
man production. They constantly represent it in such a light as 
to show, that disobedience to any part of it is disobedience to God, 


and that contempt of any part of it is conte mpt of the divine au- 
thority. 
It will be proper here to give a few examples of the manner in 


which Christ and the apostles refer to particular parts of the Old 


Testament. ‘The reader will see that, to whatever part they have 
occasion to refer, they treat it as possess ing the same divine au- 
thority. 

Matt. xix. 4—6. In answer to the question of the Pharisees, 


on the subject of divorce, Christ appe iled to the pe rticular account 
which Moses gave of the ere ation. as of de cisive autho! ity ‘ 7 Have 
ye not read, (i. e. in the Scriptures, Gen. ii.) that he who made 
them in the beginning, made them male and female, and said, for 


this cause shall a man leave his father and mother. and cleave to 
his wife?” Rom. iv. 3. Paul here shows that he regarded what 
was said of Abraham, (Gen. xv. 6..) as of decisive authority. “ For 
what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness.” He referred to this passage as 
conclusive evidence of his doctrine. In verse 6th, he refers in the 


same manner to what David said, Psalm xxxil. 1: “ Even as Da- 


vid also describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom God im- 
puteth righteousness without works, saying, Blessed are they 


whose iniqnities are forgiven.” Again, verse 17th, he refers to 
what is said of Abraham in Genesis: * As it is written. | have 
made thee a father of many nations.” In John x. 34,35, we see 


what stress was laid on a particular expression in the Old 'Testa- 
ment. ‘ Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said 
ye are gods? If he called them gods, to whom the word of ‘God 
came, and the Scripture cannot be broken,” &c., implying, that 
the particular declaration quoted from Psalm Ixxxii, though it 
might seem to be of no special consequence, was yet of divine au- 


thority, and could not be invalidated. In 1 Cor. xv. 27, is another 


example of the stress which is laid on a particular text. The 
quotation is from Psalm viii. ‘ He hath put all things under his 
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feet. But when he saith, all things are put under him,” &c. The 
apostle understood the passage as relating to Christ, and reasons 
from it as having an authority which could be long to no human 
production. ‘The author of the epistle to the Hebrews attaches 
the same importance to other expressions found in the same 


Psalm. 


Examples of this kind might be multiplied; but the design of this 
discussion does not admit of it. It is obvious that whenever Christ 
or the apostles had occasion to refer to any passage, whether 
longer or shorter, in any part of the Old Testament, they refer to 
it as being the word of God, and as possessing divine authority. 
Sometimes they refer in general terms to the Scriptures, taken to- 
gether, and represent them all as divine. At other times, they 
represent particular texts in the ne | . They never intimate 
that there is any exception. 

Now the Lord Jesus possessed a fulness of divine knowledge 
and came on purpose to guard men against error, and to teach 


them all nec ssary truth; he commissioned and qualified his 
apostles to execute the same office. Both he and they had con- 
stant occasion to speak of the Old Testament Scriptures, and to 


r 
1 


show how they regarded them, and li they would have others 


regard them. But they never, in a single instance, taught or 
said the least thing which implied that there was any book or 
any text contained in the Scriptures, which was not the word 


of God, and which had not 


divine authority. And they nev- 
er said anything which implied that one part was the word of 


God in a lower sense, or that it had less authority than other parts. 
They never gave the least intimation which was calculated to 
make any such impression on the minds of Christians. ‘They never 
gave any caution to Christians, or even to Jews, against attributing 
too high an authority, or attaching too much importance, to the 
Holy Scriptures. ‘They were so far from this, that it was evi- 


dently a great object with them to produce among men a higher 


reverence for all, and every part, of the sacred volume, and to ex- 
cite them more diligently to search it, and more entirely to confide 
in it, as containing divine truth unmixed with error. Now this 
manner of treating the Scriptures agrees perfectly with the posi- 
tion, that they are divinely inspired ; that holy men of God spake 
and wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. But it is to- 
tally contrary to the supposition, that the writing of the Scriptures 
is to’ be accounted for by means of human genius and labor, or in 
any way which supersedes the supernatural agency of God. For it 
is perfectly plain that no book, which is produced by man, in the ex- 
ercise of his natural powers merely, can be entitled to that kind of 
respect and reverence, which Christ and his apostles manifested 
for the sacred Scriptures, or to that unqualified confidence which 


they require Christians to repose in them. For any merely hu- 
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man author to claim such reverence and confidence would justly 
be deemed arrogant and impious. 

To the view of this subject which has now been exhibited, what 
Christian can refuse his cordial assent? It seems impossible for 
us to express a settled and a full conviction of any truth more 
clearly or forcibly, than Christ and his apostles expressed their con- 
viction of the divine origin of the sacred writings. ‘They made it 
evident, as we have seen, that this was their judgement of the 
Scriptures generally, or as a whole. And whenever they had oc- 
casion for it, they showed that this was their judgement of particu- 
lar books, and particular expressions. ‘They well knew what 
reverence the generality of the Jews, and especially the better 
part of them, felt for their sacred books. But instead of intimating 
that any Jews, even those who were the most subject to supersti- 
tion, were in danger of carrying their reverence for the Scriptures 
to an extreme, and instead of doing anything to guard their. minds 
against it, they labored in various ways to excite them to chierish a 
still higher reverence for the Word of God, and to render it a more 
constant and sincere obedience. Let me just add, that if Christ 
and his apostles have not taught us satisfactorily that they regarded 
the Scriptures as given by divine inspiration, and as clothed with 
divine authority, we must despair of ever knowing the mind of any 
writer or teacher in relation to such a subject. if Christ and the 
apostles were free from artifice, we ci rtainly know what their views 
were on this subject; and we know that they regarded the Serip- 
tures in the manner which has been described. And when | find 
some authors, who are distinguished for learning and genius, and 
who withal profess great respect for Christianity, who yet regard 
the Old Testament very much as they regard any other ancient 
writing, and account for its production in the same way as they ac- 
count for the production of any other book; I am constrained to 
think that they have not yet learned the first lesson in the school 
of Christ. PASTOR. 


REVIEWS. 


A ComMMENTARY ON THE EpistLE To THE Heprews. In two 
volumes. By Moses Stuart, Associate Professor of Sacred 
Literature in the Theol. Seminary at Andover: Published by 
Mark Newman. Codman Press—Flage & Gould. pp. 677. _ 

(Continued from page 646, vol. i.) 
We have in a preceding number of our magazine shown, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews belongs to the apostolic age; that be- 
fore the close of the first c¢ ntury, it was received as authoritative 
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Scripture by the churches of Rome and Corinth, was quoted as 
such by Justin Martyr about the middle of the second century, at, 
or about which time it was embraced in the Syriac and Italic, 
that is, the Oriental and Western versions. We have also pre- 
sented a very brief view of the positive external evidence on which 
we rest the claim of Paul to the authorship of this epistle. We 
have shown that the most competent judges, during the first four 
centuries of the Christian era, at Rome, Cesarea, and Alexandria, 
believed this epistle to have proceeded from Paul. Jerome, 
Eusebius, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, and Pantaenus, in 
ascribing this epistle to Paul, express, not only their individual 
opinions, but the belief of the great body of the early Christian 
fathers, the belief of the church in general. é 

It is proper, before we proceed to a consideration of the inter- 
nal evidence of its Pauline origin, to consider the nature and 
amount of the external evidence adduced against it. The first 
witness to be examined is Ireneus. He is supposed to have 
been a native of Asia Minor, though the time and place of his birth, 
and the time of his death, are all involved in obscurity. Dr. 
Lardner says, “*we have good reason to believe that he was a 
disciple of Polycarp, that he was presbyter in the church of Lyons 
under Pothinus, whose martyrdom occurred, A. D. 177, and that 
he succeeded Pothinus to the bishopric of that church.”  Ire- 
neus himself informs us that, when young, he was a hearer of 
Polycarp. It is plain from this account, given by Ireneus, and 
preserved by Eusebius, that Polycarp was very old and Ireneus 
quite young, at the time when the latter was a hearer of the former. 
We will extract a part of this highly interesting account. Ire- 
neus says in his epistle to Florinus : 


“T saw you when I was yet a boy, in lower Asia, living splendidly in the im- 


perial palace,” so Grabe and Erasmus render it, “‘ and striving to recommend 
yourself to the emperor ; for I better recollect things that then occurred, than 
those of recent date; as what we learn childhooe r early life) becomes in- 
corporated and grows with ourselves. I can point out the very place where the 


blessed Polycarp sat and taught; his going out and coming in; the addresses 
he delivered to the people ; how he related the familiar intercourse he had with 


John and others who had seen the Lord &e 


Dupin, in his Bibliotheca Patrum, places the death of Ireneus 
in A. D. 202, or 203. It is generally conceded that he flourished 
during the latter part of the second century. It will be seen by 
this, that he flourished after Clement of Rome, and Justin Martyr, 
but was cotemporary with Pantaenus, and Clement of Alexandria. 
How early he left Asia Minor does not appear, nor is there any 
proof that he was otherwise acquainted with Polycarp, than as 
having listened to his instructions, which made a deep and salutary 
impression on his youthful mind. Professor Stuart thinks it not 


* Eusebius, E. H. |. v.c.20. The copy before us is that of Valesius with a Latin 


translation. 1672. 
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improbable that he visited Rome in company with Polycarp. We 
are not aware of any evidence to countenance this supposition. 
The letter of Ireneus to Florinus gives it no support. However 
this may be, we are assured that at the period of f his life when 
his judgement was most mature, and his opinions, delibera ce 
formed and expressed, most worthy of confidence, he resided : 

Lyons, in Gaul. He was thus at a great distance from the Ori- 
ental, Egyptian, and Grecian churches, and, with the facilities of 
intercourse then existing, could have had but partial, distant, and 
interrupted communications with his cotemporaries, whose names 
have just been mentioned, if indeed he knew of their existence. 
It is very difficult for us at this day to conceive of the precise situa- 
tion of those early fathers. We are apt to associate those to- 





gether in space, neighborhood, and intimacies of affection, who 
only coexisted in time. A moment’s thought, however, will suffice 
to break up this very natural connexion of associated ideas. 

The works of Irenzus, as_ th y have reached us, afford no evi- 
dence that he had heard so muchas the names of Pantaenus or 
Clement of Alexandria. He has nowhere quoted or referred to 


them, while he has distinctly mentioned the epistle of Clement of 
Rome to the Corinthians, and quoted from the writings of Justin 


Martyr. He has also quoted Polycarp, Papias, probably Ignatius, 
though without naming him, and perhaps we. though we 
think this more doubtful. He has incidentally alluded to various 
other early Christian writers, whom Eusebius could not make out. 
He was also i.timate with the heathen writers, as is evident by his 
quotations from Menander r, byes hanes, (a comic poet, whose works 
are not now extant, ) Pind Sophocles, Plate. and Hesiod, and from 
Homer repeatedly. It “ ain from this, that Irenzus was an ex- 
tensive reader, and that he a served the character given him by 
Tertullian, who says that “ Ir 


eus, omnium doctrinarum curio- 
sissimus explorator,” i. e. Irenaeus was a most inquisitive investi- 
gator of all doctrines. 

We add, moreover, in regard to Ireneus, that he was not only 
an intelligent, but a pious, and for the most part judicious writer. 
He sometimes dreams, but is generally wakeful. His great work, 
having for its title, “ The Confutation and Subversion of ree which 
is falsely called Knowledge,” conmeting of five books, and written 
originally in Greek, has reached our times; most of it, however, 
in a literal though barbarous Latin translation. In this work he op- 
poses the tenets of the Gnosticks, and particularly of the Valen- 
tinians. He makes frequent quotations from the Old Testament, 
and the New, often specifying the names of the writers. He is 
justly accounted a valuable witness to the genuineness of the 
writings which compose our N. T. canon. Much which he 
wrote has perished, In his writings which have reached us he 
has nowhere attempted to make out a canon of sacred writings, 

VOL. Il. ) 
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nor has he anywhere pretended to quote from all the Scriptures, 
received either by the Jews or the Christians. Omitting the quo- 
tations by Irenzus fromthe O. 'T. as irrelevant, it has been assert- 
ed, and is generally admitted, that he has not m 7 any quotations 
from the e pistle to the Hebrews, the e pist les of James, of Jude, 
the second of Peter, the third of John, or the e “ stle to Philemon. 
Are all these epistles, therefore, to be rejected as spurious and un- 
canonical? We answer, No; not if there be other and appropriate 
evidence on which they have been received into the canon, and 
acknowledged as of apostolical authority. 

Did Irenzus himself reject these epistles? ‘This is the question 
we propose for the consideration of those who have recently 
brought forward the fact, that he did not quote the epistle to the 
Hebrews, as evidence that he rejected it. Is the want of positive 
evidence that he received this epis stle tantamount to a rejection? 
If so, the same deficiency of evidence will tear out from the sa- 
cred volume the epistle to Philemon; and when one part of the 
Homologoumena* may be thus wrested from us, what part will 
the tender mercies of criticism permit us to retain? If the epistle 
to the Hebrews must be rejected as uncanonical and un-Pauline, 
because it is not quote mi in the works of lrenzus yet extant, though 


quoted as canonical more frequently than any other book of the 
New Testament, by C le ment of Rome, writing as the official or- 
gan of that church to the Corinthian church ; though appealed to, 
as canonical, by Justin Martyr, who has quoted but very sparingly 
from the New ‘Testament, the gospels excepted; though adopted 
into the eastern and western versions of the second century ; 
though acknowledged as Pauline by Pantaenus and Clement of 
Alexandria, the cotemporaries of Ireneus, who give not their indi- 


vidual opinions merely, but the tradition of the Oriental churches, 
to which this epistle was sent, and of the immediate successors of 
the apostles ; then, we desire to know, on what ground we are to 
receive, and Unitarians yet receive, the epistles of James, of Jude, 


the second of Peter, and third of John, as of canonical and apos- 


tolical authority ? In these remarks we confine ourselves to what 
is generally asserted relative to the works of Lreneus yet extant, 
without taking into view the assertions of Eusebius or Gobar. which, 
however, we shall shortly examine. If it be a fact that Irenezus 
has not quoted the epistles to wer mon, to the Hebrews, of James, 


the third of John, the second of Peter, nor that of Jude, the argu- 
ment from this omission, if of validity against one, must be of va- 
* In the age of Eusebius, the sacred ce: considered as cot posed of two classes 
of books, the Homologoumena, or bor \ ed; and Antilegomena, or 
books generally received, though dor The latter cl cons 
of the epist » the Hebi ‘ second and third of 
John, and the Rev i n On sor i « isons oO! this 
division, and point out the extrems ition of the early ¢ in admitt books as 


of divine authority 
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lidity against the whole ; and if the epistle to the He 7 ws must be 


expunged from the sacred canon, on suc hs eround, it will not go 
into solitary exile, but have for its attendants a universally ac- 
knowledged epistle of Paul, and the unquestionable epistles of 
James, John, Peter, and Jude We would ask our readers, 


especially those Unitarians who may favor us with the perusal of 
our pages, and who entertain a feeling of reverence for the Word 
of God, solemnly to pause, and weigh well an argument, so dubi- 
ous in its nature, and so perilous in its consequences. “If these six 
epistles may be thus wrenched from that sacred volume, in which 
they have, for so many centuries, cast a pure and heavenly light 
upon this darkened, sin-blighted world, we are solicitous to know 
by what process of reasoning we are to retain the ggmnant of that 
light, thus shorn of its beam: 

We are well aware of the answer which will be given, that “the 
epistle to Philemon was not quoted by Ireneus on account of its 
brevity ;” and, without any frank reply being made touching the 
epistles of James and Peter, John and Jude, we shall also be 
told, that “ the epistle to the Hebrews is the only epistle asserted 
to be uncanonical.” But we are testing the claims of an argument, 
which, if valid in its individual application, cannot lose its validity 
by extension to a parallel case. We desire our readers to bear 
this in mind. 

We are, however, by no means certain that the writer who, on 
behalf of the more enlightened American rational inquirers, (as 
they deem themselves) has pronounced the epistle to the Hebrews 
uncanonical and unintelligible, is not prepared 1 o follow out his 
principles, and acquiesce in the conclusion above deduced, which 
he perfectly well knows is the legitimate result of his principles 
and his logic. ‘The application of his principle of reasoning to the 
epistle to Philemon is the only instance to which he eould with any 
show of propriety take exc poe With what propriety this ex- 
ception could be taken, we shall endeavor to show before we 
close. Jn words, the reviewer of Professor Stuart’s introductory 
volume allows the epistle to Philemon to have been written by 
Paul; in argument, he denies it. The rest of the above named 
epistles, with some others, we see no slight indications in his Re- 
view are retained with a shade of belief which it requires but 
another effort of the same mind to dissipate forever. 

We feel ourselves warranted by the soundest principles of crit- 
ical inve stigation, and the clearest rules of evidence, to assert that 
the omission on the part of [renzus, to quote the epistle to the He- 
brews, is no valid evidence against its antiquity, canonical credit, 
or apostolical origin. ‘This omission, considered sanpiy in and by 
itself, is nothing—nothing for, nothing against this epistle. We she ill 
not stop to argue the point with direct reference to its antiquity, as 
this is universally conceded. There is scarcely a ground for 
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more doubt relative to the other points involved in our position. 
Let us test the truth of this by analogous applications; and as the 
question is exceedingly important, we must be pardoned for 
extending our remarks to an unusual particularity of detail. We 
have, for our individual satisfaction, examined the Christian writers 
of the first two centuries, whose works are yet extant, with refer- 
ence to the quotations made by them from the New Testament, 
the formulas, and freque ney of thos quotations, &c. 

We begin with the epist tle of Barnabas. Pea a n, Cave, 
Archbishop Wake and others, think it gx te rage that is, the produc - 
tion of the person whose name it bears. Cotelerius, cities 
Jones, and many more recent writers and critics think otherwise. 
It is allowed t@ be of great antiquity. It has no inscription, not 
being directed ‘to any particular church, but was early thought to 
have been directed to the Hebrews. Lardner does not find a 


quotation in this epistle from the Testament, in which the 
book or writer is named. ‘There are some passages apparently 
quoted from Matthew’s gospel, and many passages closely re- 
sembling others in the epistles to the Galatians, to the Hebrews, 


and other epistles of Paul. But it is uncertain whether they were 
designed as quotations, or are only natural resemblances in the 
opinions and 
writer. 

Hermas, to whom the Pastor is attributed, was, according to Je- 
rome, the same mentioned by Paul in the epistle to the Romans. 
But this is denied by many, doubted by more, while it is admitted 
also by very respec ‘table critics. Lardner thinks the Pastor genu- 
ine, and written about the time of Clement’s ssagele to the Corin- 
thians, i.e. A. D. 94—100. In it are no express citations, either 
from the Old Testament or the New; yet there are frequent allu- 
sions and references, which indicate that the writer was acquainted 
with the books now collected in the New Testament. Lardner 
concludes his examination of Hermas thus: ** The allusions, which 
I have here produced from Hermas, relate to these several books 
of the New Testament: the gospels of Matthew, Luke, and John, 
[possibly Mark, though doubtful,] the Acts, the epistles to the 
Romans, 1 & 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Philipp., Coloss., 1 Thess., 
2 Tim., Hebrews, epistle of James, [very frequent, as Se mnler 
admits,] 1 & 2 Peter, epistles of John, Jude, and the book of 
Revelation.” These allusions are in some cases more, and in 
others, less distinct. But in no instance is a book distinctly quoted, 
or a writer named. 

We come now to Clement of Rome, whose first epistle to the 
Corinthians has already, in our preceding number, been particu- 
larly noticed. This is by far the best authenticated and most valua- 
ble relic of the first century of the Christian era. ‘The most intel- 
ligent and judicious critics admit its genuineness. ‘That it is the 


expressions of, perhaps, a cotemporary Christian 
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same which Eusebius and lrenzus had, there can be no doubt; no 
more than there can be whether the orations against Cata- 
line, or that for the poet Archias, were the productions of Cicero, 


We have 


alre ady adduced the te stin ony ol Eu ebius relative to the e istle 
' } ' 


and the same which existed severteen centuries 


of Clement. It may interest our readers, while it will be found to 
strengthen our argument, to exhibit, in full, the opinion of Irenzeus 
with reference to the same epistle. Speaking of the apostolical 
traditions, pre served in the church at R e, lret say 


The blessed apostles, founding and | ling up this church, :mitted the 


episcopacy (or oversight) « t to Lin Of t sinus, P epistie to 
Timothy makes mention \ t Liu afte 1 the third 
place from the apostle ( ment celve { copac’ d also seen 
the apostles and conferre¢ th , an had t reac] f the apostles 
sounding [in his ear “ir t i t y \ he ne; for 
as yet there were mai ne fat ‘ a During the 
tir f Clement n ¢ f i an t ethren at 
Cc nth, the church in Roi ‘ I 1 r \ tle to the 
Corimthians, urging th é i the i that tra- 
dition which they had re¢ from the apos | no that 
there was one omnip t Gor é ker of heaven and eart tor of 
man, who brought a deluge, ai d Abraham, who |] e from the 
land of Egypt, who spake to M it ve the law 1 sent t phets, 
who prepared a fire for tl 1 | els. That H 1 by the 
churches to be the Fathe our Lord J t, those v e disposed 
can learn from this writi1 i.e. the epistle of ¢ learn 
the apostolic tradition of this « ! those 
who fals« 1 assert and teach t re s another god al » Him who is the 
creator of the world, and the: of those things which exist 
: . sg i 
It is foreign to our purp to comment on this passage farther 


than to 1 mind the rea > cording to Ire epistle of 
Clement was written by a companion of the apostles, in the name 


© gt a ee Ys Ee 

and on behalf of a church, many members of ( had been 
lit ‘ +] . ‘ . cota. wh sarhiacel an 

taught by the apostles, to another Christian church, whi :ad been 


founded by Paul, and to which he had directed two epistles, and 


in which church there must have been many who 


id been con- 
verted under his pre 

The epistle of Clement, is then an invaluable document, ex- 
pressing t nions of the R n and Corinthian Christians at 
1e first century, at the latest. What books of the 
ry , - ed ° 4 7 ° | 
New Testament are quoted in this epistle, an what way are 


1 
he oO 


the close of t 


these books quoted? ‘Clement wrot "his official epistle, as we 
have already seen, to app se lisse) ONS. In de 1 IS ne says, 
*¢'Take into your hands the epistle of the blessed Paul the apos- 
tle,” and then quotes from the first epl tle to the Corinthians. This 
is the only quotation of any book of the New Testament by the 
name of its author; and yet his epistle abounds, or rather may be 
said to be made up with passages quoted from the Old Testament 
and the New. Writing to those Corinthians to whom Paul had 


written, it was very natural for him to name that apostle, for whom 


Opera Irenzi. |. ili. c. 3. Oxford edition, By Grate 
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both he and they cherished an affectionate remembrance. With 
this exception, he quotes from the Scriptures as perfectly well 
known and received by.the Romans and Corinthians, without 
ever appearing to think for a moment that it was necessary he 
should name the writer. In this way he repeatedly quotes the gos- 
pels, except John’s, the epistles to the Romans, 1 & 2 Cor. 
Gal., Col., Eph., Philipp., 1 & 2 Tim., ‘Titus, Hebrews, epis- 
tle of James, and 1 Peter. Perhaps he also quotes the Acts, and 
first epistle to the ‘Thessalonians, and there are passages closely 
resembling 2 Peter and Jude. It deserves to be repeated, that 
the epistle to the Hebrews is quoted in precisely the same way as 
the other books of the New Testament, and more frequently than 
any of them. It should also be stated, that Clement has nowhere, 
so far as we can learn, quoted any apocryphal book. His epistle 
was, to all appearance, designedly composed of scriptural extracts. 
At all events, this is a very marked characteristic of it. If the 
epistle to the Hebrews was not received by Clement as the produc- 
tion of “the blessed Paul,” and if, of course, he could not have re- 


ceived it as canonical, it certainly is strange, that the bishop of 
Rome, writing in the name of his Christian flock to the companions, 
disciples, and immediate successors of Paul, should appeal to an 
apocryphal, mystical, unintelligible book, more frequently than to 
any other part of the New ‘Testament; should appeal to it in ex- 
actly the same way as to the other acknowledged writings of apos- 
tolic origin. It requires rational credulity to believe, or rational 


ingenuity to solve, this mystery. ‘The great importance of this 
witness has engrossed a larger space than it will be necessary to 
allow ro any other of the apostolical fathers. 

Ignatius comes next in order. He was bishop of Antioch at the 
close of the first, and the beginning of the second century. There 
are fifteen epistles extant, which have been ascribed to this father. 
Of these, eight are unquestionably spurious, the forgeries of a later 
age. Of the other seven, there are two classes, the larger and the 
smaller, the former of which are greatly interpolated and other- 
wise adulterated. gIhe smaller epistles have met with ¥eception 
among many learned men, who, however, admit that they too are 
in some instances corrupted. On the other hand, many learned 
men deny their genuineness, and reject them as spurious. Among 
these are the Magdeburg Centuriators, a very learned corps, Cal- 
vin, Ernesti, Reesler, Semler, and many others. ‘Their genuine- 
ness is very doubtful, and, of consequence, their authority is very 
small. In the seven smaller epistles, ascribed to [gnatius, we find 
only one book of the New Testament expressly named, which is 
the epistle to the Ephesians. Ignatius, writing to these same 
Ephesians, makes mention of an epistle by Paul, evidently refer- 
ring to the epistle which he had addressed to them. ‘This is the 


solitary instance in which Ignatius names the author of any book 
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in the New Testament. Besides this, however, there are plain 
allusions to the gospels of Matthew and John ; and other allusions 
to the epistles to the Romans, 1 & 2 Cor., Gal., Eph., Philipp., 
Col., 1 ‘Thess., 2 Tim., Tit tus, perhaps to Philemon, to the He- 
brews, 1 Pet., 1 & 3 noe He also uses terms, indicating a col- 
lection of the gospe Is, of the « - stles of the apostles, and of the 
books of the New ‘l'estament in general 

We come now to Polycarp. He was s bishop of Smyrna and a 
disciple of John.* He lived to a very advanced age. He 
ed martyrdom, but in what year is questionable ; Bishop Pearson 
fixes it as early as A. D. |] 48, and Archbis hop Usher, as late as 
169. There is extant one epistle of Polycarp, to the Philippians, 
written, probably, about A. D. 108—110. This epistle has been 
questioned by some, {what work of antiquity, scriptural or classical, 
has not been?) but is admitted to be genuine by the 
criminating and judicious critics. It is the earliest production of 
the fathers, with which Storr commences his rigid demonstration of 
the genuineness of the New 'Testament.¢ Polycarp, writing to the 
Philippians, expressly states that Paul wrote to them. He 
quotes | Cor. vi. 2., adding: “As Paulteaches.” Polycarp thus 
affords distinct evidence for i ceenuineness of these two epistles. 


suffer- 


most dis- 


also 


vO epi 
We have this epistle only in Wake’s, and in Cave’s translation, the 
latter of whom points out quotations from the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, the Acts, Romans, Eph., 1 'Tim., 1 Pet., and 1 & 2 


John. Lardner finds undoubted references, also, to 2 Cor., Gal. 
1 & 2 Thess., 2 Tim., and a probable reference to the epistle to 
the Hebrews, which may be seen in Stuart, vol. i. p. 88, and 
which, as the Professor cautiously eer rves, “ looks very much 
like a quotation.” We have no doubt that : 1 passage like this 
in Polycarp, which bore so peculiar and striking a resemblance to 
a passage in the epistle to the Romans, would be admitted on all 
hands as an indisputable reference. It must be kept in mind, that 
these quotations, with the exception of the epistle to the Philippians 
and the 1 Corinthians, are made without naming the book or the 
writer ; made just as we make them now, presupposing the knowl- 
edge and reception of the books quot ed both on the part of the 
writer and the reader. In the epistle of Palycarp, the books of 
the New Testament are also spoken of as ** Sacred Scri 


iptures,” 
and “the oracles of the Lord.” Poly« 


rp has not quoted the gos- 


* Trenzeus S| eaks of Polycarp thu *« Polyc arp, who was not only taught by the apos- 
tles, and conversed with many { vho | ord, | st ote 
bishop, by the apostles, over the ¢ ch ot Smyr we Iw iD 
our early years, [in prima nostra a¢ e] (for he iv, an 9 age, 
and at last departed this life in a glorious marty taught tho lso, which he 
learnt from the apostles, and wh he committ t church, a yne are true,’”’ 
Op. Ir. 1. ii. c. 3. The natural inference from this p re is again e opinion, thought 
probable by Professor Stuart, that Irenzeus went Ron in company with Polycarp. 

t Storr seems to have comm ng the epistle of Clement, which 
affords distinct proof of the g« j ( ot ; 
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pels by Mark and John, nor the epistle of James, nor the epistle to 
Philemon, nor the book of Revelation, not to mention some other 
portions of the New Testament. 

We ask here, with reference to the position above laid down, 
viz. that omission by Irenzus, to quote the epistle to the Hebrews, 
is no valid evidence against its canonical authority and apostolic al 
origin, whether Polycarp allowed no other gospels to be canonic- 
al, but those of Matthew and Luke? Did he tnow of no others 
Did the disc ‘iple of John never hear of the gospel by John? Did 
the bishop of Smyrna never hear of an epistle ** to the an; vel of the 
church of Smyrna ? ** Did that early martyr never hear of the 
promise “* Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown 
of life?”? But where is the evidence that he did, from his epis stle ? 

Papias was bishop of Hierapolis about A. D. 112. He is said 
to have beenac ompi anion of | olyca rp, and one of John’s hearers. 
This i is asserted on the authority of lrenznus, bet is hig lly proba- 
ble. We have only a few fragments of his writings, which are pre- 


served in Eusebius. Papias testifies that Mark, the disciple of 
Peter, and Matthew. recorded the actions and declarations of our 
Lord. Eusebius informs us that Papias also made quotations from 
the first epistle of Peter, and fi st of John. We will only ask 
whether Papias rejected the epistles of Paul, the gospel of Luke 
and John, &c. &c. 

We have now noticed all the writers, generally designated as 
apostolical fathers. We proceed to notice their successors, 
who flourished during the second century. 

Justin, surnamed the Martyr, was born, according to Fabricius, 
about A. D. 90. His martyrdom, wh occurred at Rome, is 
variously fixed by the learned, from A. D. 163 to 168. If we 
mistake not, only one book of the New ‘Testament is specifically 
ascribed to its author by Justin. In his Dialogue with 'Trypho, 
he says, “ A certain man by the name of Jolin, in the Revelation, 
which was given him, predicted, &c.” Justin frequently quotes 
what he calls the Memorabilia of the apostles. It has afforded 
matter for much discussion among the critics what is to be under- 
stood by this term. Hug supposes that it embraced the canonical 
gospels of Matthew, Mark and Luke; and Paulus contends that 
it was a harmony of our four gospels. In his Apology, addressed 
to Antoninus Pius, Justin quotes from these gospels, as publicly 
known and read in the Christian churches. He also quotes from 
the Acts, epistles to the Rom., 1 Cor., Gal., E ph., s hilip »., Col., 2 
Thess., Hebrews, and 2 Peter. Of these quotations, ota from 
the Acts, and the epistle to the Romans id the Hebrews, are 
most numerous, distinct and certain. We think it doubtful wheth- 
er,in his two Apologies and his Dialogue, there is a quotation 

* Tt has been thought by many, that Polycarp w h his very ngel of the 


church” addressed inthe Revelation 
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from the gospel of John, 2 Cor., 1 Thess., Philemon, 1 Peter, 


PS. and 3 of John, Jam 5, or Jude. Did he reject ali OF ¢ ither of 


these? We have not appealed to any of the writings ascribed to 
Justin, « xcept those, the genuineness of which is well established. 
Methodius very justly remarks concerning him, “ that he was 
not far removed from the apostles, either in time or virtue.” His 
works that have survived t vages of time show that he was 
deeply imbued with th “him \ ho ** counted all thi 2s but 
loss for the « xcellency ( f now] { of Christ J l , his Lord.” 
His Apologies and his iJ ne with Trypho were addr¢ ssed to 
the enemies of Christianity. In the latter, he appeals to the Old 
Testament freely and fully. We much 1 isjudge, if Justin had not 
been taught in the school of Paul, and « pecially by the epistle to 
the Hebrews, how to make use of the Old Testa: ent for the es- 
tablishing of a better covenant, founded on better promises. If 
the acute mind which p: ced Hore Pauline had been : pplied 
to this Dialogue of Tr a" | the epistle to the Hel rews, ¢ oln- 
cidences so remote, undesigned, unsuspected. and vet so strikins 


—e) 


would, we doubt not. have been pres ed, that incredulity itself 


could no longer doubt ther the istle to the Hebrews was 
canonical scripture in the estimation of Justin. Justin wrote a 
work against Mare} mn. I » whi h he mt t of necessity ve appeal- 


ed to the writings of Paul: also another work on the Government 
of God, in which, Eusebius informs us, he made quotations from 
the Scriptures and from Heathen writers. 

us, who 


Had the works of Justin which have perished, reache 
can doubt but we might have alleged him as a witness for the 


genuineness of some other book besides the Revelation? As the 
case now stands, hows ver, we cannot. \ ( who. eXce}] ta rational 
believer, will have the hardil to assert or insinuate that he did 
not receive the other books of 1 New ‘T'estament ? 

The next writer of 1 a ce itury, whose well ;: hentica- 
ted writings have reached us, is Athenagoras, an Athenian philoso- 
pher, who was converted to Christianity about A. D. 155. He 


wrote an Apology for Christi itv. addre SSE d to the Ei pe ror Mar- 
cus Aurelius and his son Commodus, about A. D. 178. In this 


Apology, he has not spe lly quoted any book of the New Tes- 
tament ; yet there are p es in it extracted from the gospel of 
Matthew and John, particularly from the sermon on the Mount. 
He has also, in his treatise on t Resurrection of the Dead, quo- 


ted from both epistles to the Corinthians, introducing his quotation 
with an “ According to the Apostle.” That an Athenian _phi- 
losopher, addressing his countrymen on the resurrection of the 
dead, should quote from the apostle who had treated on this sub- 
ject in an epistle to their fathers a century before, is just what 
B 


might have been expected. ut this is the only instance in which 


VOL. Il. | 
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he has let fall a hint, by which to judge who was the writer of the 
passages quoted, though he has quoted not only from the evan- 
gelists just mentioned, but from the « pi — to the Romans, and 
the Galatians, and perhaps from the Acts, 1 Tim., James, 2 Pe- 
ier, andthe Revel: iin. Did he reject — gospel of Mark and 
Luke, the epistle to the Thessalonians, Colossians. &e. ? 

Tatian was an Assyrian by birth; was deeply versed in the 
Grecian philosophy, as it was called; was a scholar of a 
Martyr ; became a convert to Christianity ; and about A. D. 172, 
published an Oration against the Greeks, in which, among other 
things, he labors to establish this proposition, “ that none of those 
things, in which the Greeks so much gloried, had been invented by 
them, but all of them by those, whom they accounted Barbarians.” 
In this oration or address, there is no passage distinctly quoted from 
the Bible; at least we notice none. ‘There are, however, a few 
probable references to the gospels, and perhaps, to some of the 
epistles. ‘Tatian composed, as we learn from other sources, a 
diatesseron, or harmony of the four gospels. 

The next writer we mention is Theophilus, bishop of Antioch. 
He wrote three books “ against the calumniators of the Christian 
religion,” which he addressed to Autolycus, a Pagan objector to 
Christianity, but apparently a friend of Theophilus. He says in his 
book that he “ also once disbelieved the resurrection; but that, on 
attentively examining the “ sacred Scriptures,” (by which term he 
probably meant the Old Testament) especii uly the predictions of the 
prophets, who had by the Spirit of God foretold hise rs just as they 
afterwards came to pass, and had also predicted the order and 
succession of events yet to occur, he no longer doubted, but had 
faith in God.” ‘Theophilus ascribes the gospel of John to that 
apostle ; he also quotes the gospel of Matthew, and the epistles to 
the Romans, | and 2 Cor., Eph., P a Col., 1 Tim. and Titus. 
Was he ignorant of, or did he reject, the gospels by Mark and 
Luke, the epistles to the Thessalonians, &c. ? 

A work has reached us, entitled “ The Derision of the without 
Philosophers,” i.e. of the Pagan philos ae rs, written, as its title 
indicates, by “* Hermias, a Christian philosopher.” Of this author, 
or of the precise time at which he lived and wrote, little is known. 
Dupin, Cave and Lardner place bim at the close of the second 
century. The work itself is its best voucher for its great antiquity. 
It contains strong internal evidence, that it was written during the 
struggle between Paganism and Christianity. Hermias (who must 
not be confounded with Hermas) introduces his ‘ Derision” bya 
quotation from the first epistle to the Corinthians thus, “ ‘The bles- 
sed apostle Paul says, the wisdom of this world is foolishness with 

Jod.” Besides this, there is no other quota ition from, or reference 
te, any book of either Testament, Did the Christian philosopher 
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Hermias receive no other book, as of canonical authority, r apos- 
tolical origin, exce pt the first epistle to the Corinthians r* 

We have now examined all the writers of the second century, 
whose works are extant, except Clement of Alexandria and Ire- 
neus; and these we have reserved for special examination. It 
may be well to stop and see what direct evidence Is afforded by 
these, and * the apos stolical fathers,” for the < 1posto lical origin of 
the books of the Ne ww ‘Ll'estament. Clement of 7 , in his epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, ascribes the first epistle to the Corinthians to 
Paul. Ignatius, in his epistle to the Ephesians, makes mention of 
an epistle written to them by Paul. Polycarp, writing to the 
Philippians, states that Paul had also written to them. He also 
attributes the first epistle to the Corinthians to this apostle. Pa- 
pias testifies that ** Mark and Matthew recorded t 
declarations of our Lord.” Justin Martyr ascribes “ the Revela- 
tion to a certain man by the name of John.” We should have 


1 actluons and 


stated before, that it may be inferenti: lly deduced from Justin, 
that the gospel of Mark belongs to the apostle Peter ; and that the 
gospel of Luke was written by a disciple of an apostle, who, ac- 
cording to all collateral evidence, could have been no other than 
Paul. This is, however, inference, and not direct testimony. 
Athenagoras attributes both epistles to the Corinthians to “an 
apostle.” Hermias quotes from the first epistle to the Corinthians 
as written by “ the blessed apostle Paul.” 
The amount, then, of this testimony is, that the gospels of Mat- 
thew and John are the genuine productions of the apostles whose 
names they bear ; that the two epistles to the Corinthians, together 
with that to the Ephesians and th it to the — ins, Were writ- 
ten by Paul; that the gospel of Mark was written by that disciple, 
and if we allow the inference from Justin, was authorized by Pe- 
ter, as that of Luke was also by Paul; and that the Reve lation 
belongs to a certain man by the name of John. These are all the 
books of the New Testament, for the genuinenesst of which we 
can adduce direct testimony from any writer preceding Ireneus 
and Clement of Alexandria. Is there a Unitarian in the United 
States, professing to receive the sacred Scriptures as “ the suffi- 
cient and only rule of faith and practice,” disposed openly to re- 
ject the rest of the New Testament, as not being genuine? We 
doubt whether there be one sufficiently (beralized for this. But 
if direc 
of the f 


specific evidence be required, not only that the fathers 


t 
irst and second centuries received the epistle to the He- 


* This little treatise of Her Z deserves an English adress. It is Ti spec men of 
Satire ; pt rh ips the word ban early expresses it At some future time we may 
offer it t to our readers, with « cts from Justin, Athenagoras, and Theophilus 

+ Itshould » ke pt in mind that vy the enuinen of a book, we mean that it was re- 
ally the mma -tion of the pi »w 1 it is aser |. This fact n shown in other 
ways than by the direct testimony of the fathers of t vo first centuries } io diseuss 


this point would lead us too far from the object now in view 
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brews as canonical, but also as Pauline, in order to our receiving 
it as canonical, then by parity of reasoning, direct specific evidence 
must be required, that those fathers received the epistles to the 
Thessalonians, to Timothy and to Philemon as Pauline, in order to 
our receiving them as canonical; and we hereby call upon those, 


who reject the epistle to the Hebrews, to pre luce such evidence. 

In order to apply what has been said to the position laid down, 
we must add, that in remarks already made, and in those now to 
be offered, we assume the principle, that if it were required that 
Ireneus should, in his works yet extant, have quoted every book 
written either by P aul, or any oO r apostle, in order to our re- 
ceiving it asa production of that ay e, or as canonical, then the 
same requisition must be made of Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, &c. viz. that in their works 
yet extant, they must have quoted every book written by Paul, 
or any other apostle, in order to our receiving it as his production, 
or as canonical. Ireneus can Cc] n no preeminence above Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, nor he above Clement of Rome. The princi- 
ple will run itself into this + that ev riter of the first two centuries 
must have quoted every book of the New ‘Testament as apostolic- 
al, or as canonical, in order to our receiving them as such, yea, 
more, that with whatever ruin the de ying hand of time may 
have laid itself upon their writings, such quotations must be found 
in their fragments yet extant, or we must renounce the books not 
quoted, as not sacred Scripture. We feel that the distinct state- 
meant of such a position is sag surest and shortest refutation. 

Let us apply t this principle to some of the indisputably genuine 
productions of the primitive Christian church. Clement of Rome 
has confessedly omitted to quote the gospel of John, the Acts of the 
apostles, 2 Thessalonians, Philemon, the book of Revelation, &c. 
Who is read} to give them up, on account of this omission? Pol- 
ycarp has omited to quote the gospels of Mark and John, 1 Cor., 


Titus, Philemon, 2 Peter, Revelation, &c. Are these no longer 
Scripture? In Justin Martyr, whose genuine writings yet ex- 
tant are not much less voluminous than those of Ireneus, we 
find no quotations from 2 Corinthians, 1 Thess., 1 and 2 Timothy, 
Philemon, 1 Peter, &c. Are these u weg received books of 
the apostle Paul to be universally re cted? Where does Athena- 
goras quote the gospels of M: irk and Lake , the Acts, Col., Eph., 
Diitente, &e. &e.? In which book of Theophilus does he quote 
1 & 2 Thess., 2 Timothy, Philemon, &c. &c.? And is it rational 
to conclude that the scriptural canon of Hermias consisted of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians only ? 

If the principle, the absurdity of which we have endeavored 
to expose, were to be admitted, not a solitary book of the New 
Testament would remain, a light to enlighten the nations. But if 
it be no objection to a book of the New Testament, that it is not 
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quoted by Athenagoras, while it is quoted by Justin Martyr as 
Scripture, it certainly can be no object 
same ‘Testament that it is not quoted by Lreneus, while it is quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria, as Pauline, and by Clement of Rome as 
authoritative Scripture, and quoted bythe latter more freque ntly 


yn to another book of the 


than any other part of th New Lestament. We repeat out position, 


and we submit it to our readers whether we have not proved, that 


omission on the part of I to quote the epistle to the He- 
brews Is no evidenc: l t il cano ical authority or aj stolic al 
origin. 

But we have not done with this subject. Notwithst ing the 
argument {rom this omission rel noth inst oul 
epistle, there will still exi , ne, that it was to have been ex- 
pected of his vriter, ¢ sicle Ws acknowledge frequen quo- 
tati ns fire m the N w ‘Test , that he should have ql ted the 
epi ile to the Hebr Ws. F Xal , nen, V { ) cir- 
cums es existed in mn of | eus ) ve to 

) ] | 
exp in this asserted o ii WoO W nas reach- 
ed us was, as we hav i ry composed in opposition 
to the Gnosticks, whom he desirous of reclaim to the Or- 
thodox faith. But these Gnos s rejected the episile to the He- 
brews.* lrenzus, desirou { iments should take enect upon 
the minds of his oppons its. very nat lly and properly st lect 
] ii ° ° i I ° 
those whicl appt rea b | })} { to | self, au t forci- 
ble to them. He wou other judicious writers 
would do, from those princip d thos Scriptures which were 
acknowledged by himself d his adversaries, as established and 
authoritative. Is it unc ion for an Orthodox defender of the 
faith to omit arguments from p res accounted by op»,onents 
interpolations, although be may himsel| ly doubt their authority. 
or even admit their eenuin Th principle involved in this 
practice of all judic lous We rin } S tine | { )- 
plicable to the case bef We do rt tl \ er- 
ence to Ireneus, at rand without examination, and merely to 
avoid an appearance ot dil y- Wi assert confi iently, that 
lreneus drew his main argume al dduced his chiet quota- 
. be apostolical 


tions from those books admiutte ad by his ypponents i 


, 


and authoritative, while of the books denied o1 disputed by then 
he has made but very )) T use. In proof of this asset rtion, we 
refer ou readers to the collec tion of pass ges cit d or allude cd to 
by his father, according to Grabe. They are as follows: The 
Lospe lof Matthew is cited in 290 pl ice 3: of Mark, in 28: of 
Luke, in 197; of John, in 119; Acts, 64; Romans, 90; 1 Cor. 
107; 2 Cor ; Gal., 30; Eph., 34; Philipp., 11; Col., 20; 


; 18 


1 Thess.,2; 2 Thess., 10; 1 Tim..5: 2'Tim.. 4: Titus. 3: 


5 , 


*9 


* See Storr, El. Bib. Theol. vol. i. p. 111 
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Heb., 5; James, 4; 1 Pet., 11; 2 Pet.,2;1 John, 3;2 John, 2; 
Jude,1; Revelation, 31. We give them as the learned editor 
has collected and arranged them. It will be seen that the epistle 
to Philemon and the third of John are not quoted, nor in any way 
referred to. The epistle to the Hebrews, of James, Jude, and 2 
Peter, if cited at all, are not cited by the names of their writers. 
We see then, according to Grabe’s enumeration, that the four 
gospels, the episule to the Romans, and the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, were the books on which lreneus mainly relied, 
for the establishment of truth and the refutation of error.* To 
these he appeals with greatest fi quency, while such epistles 
as those to Timothy and Titus are scarce noticed. He quoies 
every chapter, and we had almost said every verse of the gospel 
of M: tthe w. Were that gospel lost, we could nearly recompose 


| 
it, by the abundant quotations from it found in his writings ; while 
from the first epistle to the Thessalonians, only two verses are 


found in the work of Ireneus. It is ve ry evident from this, that 


some other prince iple must have operated on the mind of this wri- 


ter in regard to his quotations, than the comparative length of the 
different books of the New Testament. The fact already stated, 
that the Gnosticks, whom Irenzus w posing, rejected the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, is a perfectly satisfactory explanation of his 
omission to quote much or frequently from that epistle, or of his 


omitting to quote it altogether, even though no additional reason 
could be assizned. 


3ut an additional reason . is been assigned by Hug, Storr and 
Stuart, which, in order to e <plain and rightly understand the omis- 
sion of Iréeneus, must be considered in this connexion. This rea- 
son grew out of the Montanistic controv: rsy 3 and in order to 
shew the nature and force of it, a of rt account of that controversy 
must be given. Montanism took its rise i the middle of the 


second century in Phrygia, a country of Asia Minor, whence it 
spread, in a ‘short time, not only to Rome, but also to Gaul 
and Carthage.t ‘These churches, widely — ad as they were, 
were kept actively employed by the Montanists, who in vindica- 
tion of their tenet, that those cuilty of grievous transgressions, 
should be irrevocably cut off from the church, relied especially 
on Hebrews vi. 4, 5, and x. 28, 31, as we learn from Tertul- 
lian, Jerome and others. Hence the ministers of the Latin 
churches, who were strongly opposed to this tenet, and who found 
it difficult to interpret these passages in accordance with their 
views, made cautious and sparing use of this epistie. In this way 
the epistle to the Hebrews came to be but little re rarded. 


* In regard to the ce. T° ted to the gospels by the heretics, opposed by Ire- 
nzeus, see Op. Iren. |. 3. % (7 20, and the no y Gi It was tl principle 
of Irenzus to argue with his et nents from adm premises. Me refutes Marcion by 
his own copy of the gospel of Luke, and Valentinus by the gospel of John 


t See Storr, FE). Bib. Theol. vol. 1. p. 49. No 
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Shortly after the death of Ireneus, as we learn from Eusebius, 
Caius, a ‘presbyter, probably of Rome, and a zealous opponent of 
the Montanists, in his account of Pauline books, makes mention 
of only thirteen epistles, not noticing that to the Hebrews. He 
flourished, as is most probable, about A. D. 210. His writings 
have perished. All we know of him is contained in the following 
extract from Eusebius. 


‘ There hath come to us a dialogue of Caius, a most eloquent man, held at 


Rome under Zephyrinus, with Proclus, a patron of the Phrygian, i. e. Mon- 
tanist, heresy ; in which, reproving the rashness and audacity of his opponents 
in forging new writings, he makes mention of only thirteen epistles of the holy 


apostle, not numbering that to the Hebrews with the others; anc 


leven to the 
present time some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul's 


These new writings or Scriptures censured by Caius, were 
the prophecies, which the enthusiastic Montanists feigned to have 
delivered by mere ation; Montanus having lech nen If to be 
the Paracle te, i. e. the Comforter promised by Christ to his disci- 
ples. Jerome states that Caius denied the epistle to the Hebrews 
to be Paul’s ; but Eusebius simply says, that he omitted it in his ac- 
count of the Pauline books. The precise estimate in which this 


epistle was held, even by Caius, would seem somewhat uncertain, 
though the nfevene e of ra rome that he did not receive it as the 
production of Paul, is pé rhaps warranted by the declaration of 
Eusebius. From the time of Caius to that of Jerome and Augus- 
tine, this appears to have been the predominant opinion of the 
western churches, though many dissented from it. Indeed, we 
should judge, from the manner in which Eusebius speaks, that the 


majority of the Romans in his time received the epis stle as 2 pro- 
duction of Paul. His words are, “* And even to the pr 
some of the Romans do not reckon it to be Paul’s.”” The construc- 
tion implies that “ the some of the Romans” were the 1 


nt ti 


eset 


nority, 
the exception to the general rule. We have thus a valuable wit- 
ness for the state of opinion in the Roman church, in the interme- 
diate time between Caius and Augustine. But we admit that 
many in the Roman church did reject this epistle as the produc- 
tion of Paul, and according to both Augustine and Jerome, these 


Irany, at times, constituted a majority. Such being 


he state of 
tuings, the Montanists themselves, in their subsequent 


appeals to 


this book, adduced it only so far as it was acknowledged by their 
Opponents ; namely, as a gta of Clement, or Barnabas. 
An example of this we have Tertullian, who ascribes the epistle 
to Barnabas, and regards it as having a sort a semi-canonical 


authority.t See on this shed the extracts from Tertullian in 
Stuart, vol. i. p. 128, and the comments by the Professor. 


* See Stuart vol. i, p. 114, 122, Eus. EF. H. 1. 6. ¢. 20 

t Tertullian was born at Carthage in Western Africa, was educated a heathen, was 
converted to Christianity, we knew not in what year, and was presbyter at Carthage at 
the close of the second and the beginning of the third century, where his writings were 


composed and published. He died about A. D. 220 
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Shortly after the age of Caius and Tertullian, flourished Nova- 
tus, a presbyter of Rome, who embraced and defended the tenet 
of the Montanists above mentioned. It is not certain that Nova- 
tus received this epistle as @ production of Paul; it is still less cer- 
tain that he rejected it. See Stuart, vol. i. p. 125. The proba- 
bility is that Novatus did receive it, as it is an admitted historical 
fact, that it was received by the Novatians, his followers, and quo- 
ted by them for the same purpose that it had been by the Mon- 
tanists, within thirty years after his death. It seems highly proba- 
ble that, from the time of Novatus to the time of Augustus, there 


was a gradual advance in the western churches in the reception of 
the epistle to the Hebrews, as a production of Paul, though there 
may have been, and probably was, an occasional alternation, de- 


pending on local circumstances, and theological prejudices and 
preferences. 

We have thus traced, in a very succinct manner, the state of 
opinion in the Latin churches, from the middle of the second, to 
the close of the fourth century, in order to present a connected 
view of the subject before us. It appears, then, that many among 
the Latin or western churches were led, even in the time of Ire- 
neus, by the pressure of circumst ces, to deny the authority of 
the epistle to the Hebrews. They were led to deny its Pauline 


origin. ‘This could not be admitted wit t settling, in their view, 
the question in dispute between th and the Montanists and No- 
vatians, and settling it against themselves. In such circumstances, 
it requires no very profound \ of human nature to see what 
course they would be inclined to take. ‘Their theological opinions 
they would not give up. Certain p in the « pistle to the 
Hebrews the y co ild not interpt t co y with those opi Ons. 
Either they must renounce their opinions, or deny the authority of 
this epistle. The former th would t do, the latter then they 
must do. But in order to deny the autho: of this epistle with 
any appearance of consistency, thi y t deny its Pauline origin. 
This, considering that the « pistle w on xis. and sent to the 
distant Christians of the East, and that the canon of Seripture was 
yet unsettled, and the copies of the different books of the New 
Testament comparatively few, from the difficulty of transcribing, 
and the inability to print them, th v enabled to do with 
some show of reason. By thus inv the origin of the epistle 
in doubt and uncertainty, they att 1, like some later critics, 
to evade its authority. Duri while, the Greeks were 
calm spec tators of the contest 4 hile tl y oppose d the Mon- 
tanists, they evaded the argument fi Hebrews vi., by their inter- 


pretations. Not a single Greek writer from Greece or Asia Mi- 
nor, or Palestine, or Egypt, has been produ¢ ed, who did not re- 
ceive this epistle as from the pen of Paul; while the Latins, from 
about the middle of the second, to the close of the fourth century, 
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were ‘livided in opinion, and after this were in agreement with the 
Greek and Oriental churches. Omnes Greci recipiunt et nonnulli 
Latinorum, said one abundantly able to investigate, and assuredly 
desirous of knowing and stating the truth. 

It is a fact that deserves special attention, in order to a correct 
understanding of this subject, that those in the Latin church, who 
denied the Pauline origin of this epistle, were constrained to pro- 
ceed wholly on the ground of internal evidence, having no eccle- 
siastical tradition, no authority of earlier churches, to which they 
could appeal. Hence Jerome, Augustine, and others, the snost 
inquisitive and intelligent investigators in the Roman churches, 
could not adopt the opinion of many in those churches; for they 
were convinced that it was erroneous, by the testimony of the an- 
cients. ‘The judgement of these men, formed by extensive exam- 
ination and historical testimony, was subsequently the occasion of 
restoring unanimity between the Latins and the Greeks, the latter 
of whom had never swerved from the opinion that Paul was the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews.* 

Let us now apply these remarks to the case in hand. Irenezus, 
at the close of the second century, was closely connected with the 
western churches, over one of which he presided. In these 
churches there early commenced a warm dispute with the Mon- 
tanists, in the progress of which many, driven by a theological dif- 
ficulty, resulting from their mode of int: rpreting one or two pas- 
sages in our epistle, were led to call in question its authority. 
Those opposed to the Montanists, would not cite a book that ap- 
peared to support the favorite tenet of their adversaries, while the 
Montanists themselves were compelled to appeal to it, only so far 
as it was allowed to be of weight. 

Such, then, was the state of feeling, relative to our epistle, among 
the western churches, toward the close of the second century. Is 
it a matter of wonder that Ireneus, composing his great work 
against the Gnosticks, (who rejected this epistle) at this precise 
time, should have omitted to quote it? If we recollect the situa- 
tion of Ireneus, the prejudices of many of the western presbyters 
with whom he was connected, and of all his opponents, and the ob- 
ject he had in view, it seems to us that this omission is just what 
might have been most rationally anticipated. If, as there is some 
reason for supposing, Irenzus rather favored the Montanistic views, 
and of course, the authority of the book supporting those views, 
still, as a skilful logician, writing on a subject totally distinct from 
this, he might be expected to draw his main and most important 
arguments from other Scriptures, in confronting those who rejected 


* It appears from Eusebius that there were a few in the East in his time who doubted or 
denied the Pauline origin of this epistle. But their main and, as it appears, on/y reliance was 
on the rejection of the epistle by the Romans. They had no authority, testimony, or cre- 
dence in the Oriental churches. Nor does it appear that they were authors, or persons of 


influence or intelligence. 
VOL. U. 5 
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the epistle to the Hebrews. And that which appears thus reason+ 
able in theory, is, in fact, matter of history. lrenzus, in his con- 
futation of Gnosticism, does place his chief reliance on passages 
taken from the gospels, and the indubitabl epistles of Paul, espe- 
cially that to the Romans, and the first to the Corinthians. The 
two ‘epistles of Paul to Timothy, and that to Titus, and the epistle 
to the Hebrews, all of which the Gnosticks rejected, are but very 
sparingly quoted. Let the reader combine this reason with that 
we have detailed above, that many in the Catholic churches of the 
West denied or doubted the authority of the epistle to the He- 
brews, and we think he will not sympathize very deeply with some 
learned men among us, who affect to wonder at the omission of 
[reneus to quote this epistle, and even convert the asserted si- 
lence of this good father into positive evidence against its Pauline 
origin. 


It has been proposed by sceptics as an objection to the evan- 
gelists, that one or more of them omit facts recorded by others. 
John has omitted miracles recorded by Matthew, owing ang Luke; 
therefore these miracles did not take place, or at least, John did 


not believe them, or know of them. We beg leave to Mf an 
argument of equal weight. Ireneus forbears to quote the epistle 
to the Hebrews; Clement of Alexandria rg “tly quotes it as 


Paul’s ; Pantaenus ascribes it to that apost! Justin M: artyr ap- 
peals to it as Scripture ; Clement of Rome quot ; from it more 
abundantly than from any other book of the New Testament ; 


therefore Irenzus did not receive it as Paul’s, and not receiving it 
as his, it ean have no claim to be con ‘der d sancninal. We leave 
out of view the Versions in this latter argument, which would place 
the absurdity in a still stronger light. If men claiming to be ra- 
tional will not be candid, they must not complain if we hold up 
their logical absurdities to the light of truth, and ¢ the reprehension 
of intelligence and piety. If the Deists are not ¢ andid, i in pro- 
ducing such an objection against Ji wih, and the religion of Christ, 
omitting to state the essential fact, that John wrote his gospel as a 
supplement to the other evangelists ; we ask if Unitarian objectors 
are not equally deficient in candor, in omitting to state that Ireneus 
wrote his work to refute and reclaim a class of heretics, who would 
have attached no authority to a quotation from the epistle to the 
Hebrews? 

We think we have shown in the preceding pages that this al- 
leged omission of Irenzus to quote the epistle to the Hebrews is 
no argument against its antiquity, or canonical, or apostolical au- 
thority. We have also endeavored to show, se it no presumption 
even can be deduced from this omission. By a fair examination 
of the circumstances of Ireneus, the omission appears to be pre- 
cisely what might have been rationally anticipated from an intelli- 


gent and judicious man. 'Toexpect that he should draw his argu- 
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ments from an epistle rejected by his opponents, or quote it fre- 
quently, or in any other way than occasionally and incidentally, is 
itself the unreasonable expectation. Indeed, if he wholly omit it, 
this is just what is done at the present day, and what has always 
been done, by those who are desirous of convincing and reclaim- 
ing their opponents. We hope, then, we have dissipate ed every 
feeling which may have existed, that this assumed omission is an 
apparent objection. 

Feelings, however, which have not been reasoned up, are with 
difficulty reasoned down. If there be a fragment of feeling yet 
existent against our epistle, from the asserted omission of Irenzus 
to quote it, perhaps even this may be removed by other considera- 
tions yet inreserve. We proceed then to inquire, whether lreneus 
has really omitted to quote from, or allude to, our epistle? We 
have already mentioned that he does not quote from it, specifically 
naming the book or the writer. We have, however, seen that 
Grabe, a most distinguished scholar, in his edition of Ireneus, 
points out five quotations from, or allusions to, this epistle. We 
look upon Grabe, in this case, as a perfectly impartial witness. 
We presume he had no eye or thought upon the question now agi- 
tated. He put down these quotations as they struck him. Any 
one who will examine the passages for himself will, we think, ad- 
mit that the allusions are very natural, and might have been taken 
from this epistle, as well as from any other portion of the sacred 
Scriptures. Indeed, some of them could have be en take n only 
from the epistle to the Hebrews. We will adduce but one in- 
stance, and leave our readers to judge of it for themselves. We 
give the passage in its connexion, as it will, we doubt not, be in- 
teresting on other accounts, besides that for which it is primarily 
adduced. 


“ He alone is God, who made all things. He only is omnipotent, the only Fa- 


ther (of the universe) who created and made all things, whether they be visible 


or invisible, sensible or insensate, celestial or terrestrial, BY THE WORD OF HIs 
Pow’ R, and adapted and disposed all things by his wisdom, and comprehending 
all things, is alone comprehended by none. He is the fabricator, the founder, 
the inventor, the maker, the Lord of all. Neither besides him, nor above him, 
is there another; neither a mother, as some feign; nor another god, as Marcion 


pretends; nor a pleroma of thirty aeons, which is a vain pretence; neither a 
Bythus, nor a Proarche; neither heavens, nor a virginal light, nor an ineffable 
aeon; nor, in short, any of those things which are madly dreamt of by these 
and all other heretics. But there is one « nly God, the creator, who is above all 
principality, and power, and dominion, and might. He is that Father, that God, 
that founder, that maker, that fabricator, who made all things by himself, that 
is, by his Word, and his Wisdom, heaven, and earth, and sea, and all things 
therein. He is just and good. He it is who formed man, who planted paradise, 


who created the world, who brought a deluge, who saved Noah ; he is the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, the God of the living, 
whom the law announced, whom prop eek, predicted, whom Christ revealed, 
whom the apostles preache a. whom the church believes. This Father of our 


Lord Jesus Christ is revealed and manifested to all to whom he is revealed, by 
his Word, who is his Son; for those know him, to whom the Son reveals him 
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But the Son, always coexisting with the Father, formerly and ever from the be- 
ginning, has revealed the Father to angels and to archangels, to principalities 
and to powers, and to all to whom God wills to reveal himself.” 


At the present day, whenever the expression “by the word of 
his power” is introduced, it is understood to be a quotation from 
the epistle to the Hebrews. Grabe so understood it in the above 
passage. ‘The passage is before our readers who will judge of 
it for themselves. We will only add that it is introduced just 
as we might have expected it would be, incidentally ;_ thus shew- 
ing that the writer was familiar with our epistle, and if he ab- 
stained from distinctly quoting it, he did so for other reasons than 
because he rejected it. Much the same might be said of the other 
passages referred to by Grabe. 

That our epistle was known to Ireneus, Eusebius informs us, 
from whom we learn that “ lreneus wrote a book of various dispu- 
tations, in which he mentions the epistle to the Hebrews, and the 
book called the Wisdom of Solomon, quoting some expressions 
from them.” The work here mentioned by Eusebius, as having 
been written by Ireneus, has perished. Eusebius does not say 
whether Lreneus quoted this epistle as Scripture or not. The fact 








* We had intended to have introduced the Latin, but a referen » the passage will be 
sufficient. It may be found, |. 3.¢. 55. We cannots y comin tatlength. By 
the terms, Vythus and Proarche, the Val rin eon or first princi- 

le of things. Epiph mius long ago rightly rve t their | ythus was the chaos of 

fesiod, and, we may add, of his imitator, O In Ire F also in Epiph lus, the 
names and the order of the thirty aeons y be en As a specimen of | exegesis, 
we subjoin the reasons these early ration posers of the Gospel advanced in detence 
of this number. In the first place, our L ived thirty years before he entered on his 
ministry, or performed a miracle. In the se place, the parable of the vineyard sup- 
ports this number. Some of the laborers w ed one hour, others three, others six, 
others nine, and others eleven, which united m thirty I'hese thirty were by the Va- 
lentinians apportioned out into three classes, an Og | Decad, and a Duodecad. 
Whether the-e absurdities, or the following, be | rreater, we will not decide. The Ra- 
tionalists of Germany, in whose steps American Ratio t re fast treading, “‘ deny 
that Jesus actually expired on the cross ; h vy famted, w 1 down app rently 
dead, and was resuscitated by the care and ef of some skilful Essene¢;” they also 
assert that ‘he then spent about six weeks e his tr idherents in close conceal- 
ment ; but it becoming impossible for him t 1 undiscover 1ornear Jerusalem, 
he took a favorable opportunity of gomg, w é vly of | disciples, co a retired 
summit of Mount Olivet; that he there ga ; that at this mo- 
ment a thunder cloud rolled along the mount sivht of his com- 
panions ; that, taking advantage of tl ‘ nstance, h lescended into the opposite 
valley ; that he lived for some year fterwards in the deepest seclusion, shewing himself 
only on very few oceasions, and to very I p larly to Saul, whom 
he accosted near Damascus, and prevailed u to become a leader of the sect, which 
wanted a man of his character and talents ; 1 fine ere. how, and when this 
distinguished reformer and philanthropist « | historical document what- 
ever has come to us, and probably care wi t ne ld exist.” ‘These and 
other absurdities still more monstrous have be ; onal, rational par ex- 
cellence, by men, who stil] call themse!] ( id octors in divinity. We 
do not say that any American is yet prepare idications exist, 
too distinct and too numerous to be over! pomt with perilous 
certainty to the same downward road. T opinion, raised 
by the tempest and hurricane of liberal, 7 SCHIS | y i iten to break 
from the channels, and overtlow the bar ers, W \ some more serious mip edl ul- 
tarians are vainly striving to confine them. They will yet rise and roar, and carry ruin; 
how far and how wide Heaven only knows. But ther s One whose powerful word 


shall be heard and regarded, “ Hitherto shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed.” 
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that he quoted it is all that he asserts. We have, however, inti- 
mations from [reneus himself that he was not only acquainted with 
this epistle, but considered it Sc ripture. If its only claim to be 
considered Scripture results from its having been written by Paul, as 
recent American objectors aver, then we have intimations from 
Ireneus that he considered it the production of that apostle. So 
much for the direct negative evidence afforded by this father, 
against the Pauline origin of our epistle 


We have yet to notice the assertion of Gobar, (a writer of the 
middle ages) which we have on the authority of Photius, that [ren- 
eus rejected the epistle to the Hebrews. We have this naked as- 
sertion of Gobar without the grounds on which he made it. We 
are left to infer the truth from the probabilities of the case. We 
know the character, intelligence, object, and impartiality of Euse- 
bius. He first made out a regular canon, or rather enumerated 
the several books received into the canon, of the Ne VW T Stament 
Scriptures. He is scrupulously careful to inform us in what esti- 
mate these several books were held in different districts, by dif- 
ferent churches, and by individuals of prominent character and con- 
trolling influence. With respect to the epistle to the Hebrews, 


} 
i 


he appears to have made more minute inquiries, and to have re- 
ported with greater accuracy the different opinions held and ex- 
pressed, than with reference to any other book of the New Testa- 
ment, the Revelation, perhaps, excepted. He made it a special 
object, while collecting materials for his ecclesiastical history, to no- 
tice the manner in which preceding writers had quoted or spoken 
of the several portions of the New Testament, especially the Antile- 
gomena. 2} these, the epistle to the Hebrews and the Revelation 
are the most important.* They of course arrested his particular 
attention. lrenewus was among the most voluminous and trust- 
worthy of preceding writers. Eusebius held him in d servedly 
high respect. He devotes a whole chapter of considerable length 
to giving an account of the manner in which Ireneus had quoted 


books of the New Testament. But in this chapter, there is not a 


| 
I 
! 
1 


word of Irenzus quoted respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. 
Yet Eusebius is scrupulously exact in informing us of the estimate 
in which this epistle was held, and of the manner in which it had 
been quoted, by Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Pantaenus, and 
Clement of Rome, on the one hand, and by Caius on the other. 
Had Irenzus, in any of his writings known to Eusebius, attributed 
this epistle to Paul, would not that historian have mentioned the 
fact, and have classed Ireneus with Pantaenus? Had Ireneus 
excluded this epistle from the number of Pauline books, would not 
] 


Eusebius have mentioned this fact, and classed Ireneus with Caius ? 


* It deserves to be stated that Eusebius, at times, places these among the Homologou- 
mena, and at others, among the Antileszomena. They were received so generally, and 
with so little doubt, that he sometimes classed them with the universally received books 
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We should answer these questions unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive, were it not that Eusebius, in the chapter of his work above re- 
ferred to, makes mention of but part of the books most certainly 
quoted by Ireneus. He notices only the evangelists, the Revelation 
of John, first epistle of John, and first of Peter, as having been quo- 
ted by that father, whereas we have already seen that in his works 
yet extant, [reneus makes abundant quotations from the Acts, and 
most of the epistles of Paul. But in the chapter of which we are 
speaking, Eusebius does not particularize a solitary epistle of Paul, 
as quoted by Ireneus. ‘This consideration deserves to be stated, 
in order to a candid and correct appre ciation of the subje ct before 
us. Were we playing the part of a special pleader, we should 
blink out of sight this fact. It ought to have been stated by Pro- 
fessor Stuart, but we presume it did not occur to him or we would 
have done it ; as he is not a writer to present only one side of an 
argument, and mistate even that. 

After all, considering that Eusebius takes another occasion to 
inform us that Ireneus did quote from the epistle to the Hebrews 
in a work not now extant, we cannot but look upon it as probable 
that had Irenzus distinctly received or rejected that epistle, as a 
production of Paul, Eusebius would hav: so stated the fact. 

-erome affirms that “ all the Greek writers had received this 


epistle as Paul’s.” Was Ireneus a Greek writer in the estimation 
of Jerome? Perhaps Jerome only meant all the writers in the 
Greek or Oriental churches. If so, bis assertion will not affect 


Ireneus. But if he intended all the writers in the Greek language. 
as his words indicate, his testimony w 
that of Gobar. We must also add that the silence of Jerome, 
with reference to the rejection of the epistle to the Hebrews by 
Irenzus, is deserving of consideration. He has faithfully recorded 
the opinions of the cotemporaries of Ireneus; but no hint has es- 


| much more than balance 


caped him, or Augustine, or any of the fathers of the first five 
centuries after Christ, that Ireneus rejected this epistle. Jerome 
distinctly testifies, not only that “ this epistle was reece ived as a pro- 
duction of Paul by the Oriental churches, but also by all preceding 


writers in the Greek language.” We acknowledge that testimony 
so distinct, and derived from an author so intelligent as Jerome, 
goes far towards invalidating our conclusion from the silence of 
Eusebius upon the question, whether or not Ireneus received this 
epistle as from the great apostle of the Gentiles. Perhaps Jerome 
may have inferred that Ireneus received the epistle to the He- 


brews as Paul’s, from the fact that he quoted it as Scripture, with- 
out noticing the book or the writer from which he made bis quo- 
tation. And we are by no means certain that he did not, either 
in the book alluded to by Eusebius, or in some other book seen 


by Jerome, but unknown to Eusebius, quote it as Pauline. We 
allow that this is a supposition. We do not assert it as fact or evi- 
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dence. But any one acquainted with the literary condition of 
those times, will see a propriety in the sup position, which those 

who borrow their ideas from the present state of the r¢ public o 

letters, will be hardly able to estimate. Eusebius, though an ~ 
quisitive scholar and extensive reader, resided at Cesarea. Books 
did not then pass from Lyons to Palestine, as now a days from 
London to Boston. Eusebius was evidently unacquainted with 


some books which have reached us. It may have been, then, 


that Jerome, connected as he was with the western church. may 
have had evidence with reference to Ireneus unknown to Eusebius, 
and which warranted his positive assertion, in its full extent, that all 
writers in the Greek language received the epistle to the Hebrews 


as written by Paul. We have at least as good ground for this con- 
clusion, as those have for theirs, who fi ssume that [reneus has 
not quoted this epistle, and t er that he must have rejected it. 

We will now present, in few words, what we suppose is the 
fact with reference to lrenzus. We think it not improbable, con- 
sidering his situation and connexions, that he may have entertained 
doubts re lative to the aj tolic origin of this epistle, though there 
is no evidence that he did. If, however, (as we think was the jact, 
but cannot positively assert it,) lreneus looked f: vorably upon the 
Montai Isic views, his theological opinions or prejuc ices would 
have induced him also to look favor: bly upon our epistle. In this 


dubious unsettled state of mind himself, and surrounded by others 
of different views, nothing could be more natural than for him to 
refrain from expressing any positive opinion, (which, indeed, he 
probably did not entertain,) upon this disputed question, which 
would be seized on by one party with vidity, and looked upon by 
the other with regret. His remote situation, his probabl ,. 


lig j}= 
rance of the state of opini 1 the Alexandrine, Grecian, and 
Oriental churches, relative to this epistle ; his ignorance of the 
Syriac language, into which it had already been translated : his 


probable ignoran ce of the existence of the Syriac version; the 
difficulty of holding intercourse with unknown persons in remote 
places ; the small number of copies of the sacred books at that 
time existing ; the want of the press, by which copies are now 
multiplied to any extent ; 7 fact, that the canon of Scripture was 
not yet, nor for a considerable period afterwards, fixed; that no 
general council of the chure he ‘s had been convened, by which this 
important topic had been settled, or even discussed ; all this, tozether 
with what has been already said, respecting the Gnosticks, and 
the Montanistic controversy, must be taken into consideration, in 
order rightly to apprehend the situation of Ireneus, or correctly 
to appreciate the fact, that he refrains from distinctly ascribing this 
epistle to Paul, or from quoting it otherwise than occasion: lly and 
incidentally, 
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The assertion of Gobar, opposed as it is to the state of the case, 
as appears from the works of Ireneus, from the testimony of Euse- 
bius and Jerome, and from the omission, on the part of all the 
writers of the first five centuries of the Christian era, to notice t :is 
rejection by lrenzus of the epistle to the Hebrews, we cannot think 
of any weight. We are ignorant of the character and object of 
Gobar ; we know not with what ability he examined, or with what 
accuracy he reported facts ; we know that it has been common for 
modern and more enlightened critics to draw more uncritical con- 


clusions than Gobar would have dene, if he inferred negative evi- 


dence from the want of distinct positive evidence ; laying all this 
together, we abide by the fact, as it appears from both Ireneus and 


Eusebius, that he did not distinctly attribute this epistle to Paul, nor 
did he deny it to be his, and disn 
worthy of confidence.* 

We cannot, with Professor Stuart, call this “ hypothetical rea- 


iss the assertion of Gobar as un- 


soning.” To us it is reasoning founds d on ascertained facts, and 
balanced probabilities. It is not often we see occasion to dissent 


from Professor Stuart, or to demur at his conclusions. In the 
present instance, however, we think Storr and Cramer have the 
advantage of him. We must also add, in critical justice, that we 
deem that portion of his first volume, in which he examines the 


whole work. We do not mean that he has omitted any of that 
evidence ; on the contrary, we think he has attributed to it more 
weight than it can justly claim. ‘This is an instance of critical 
generosity, we apprehend, from present appearances, not likely soon 
to be reciprocated. If we may judge of the disposition of liberal 
critics, with reference to this point, from the Review or Notice of 
Prof. Stuart’s first volume in the Christian Examiner, we should 
suppose they had taken for their motto, “ Keep all you’ve got, and 
get all you can.” At Jeast we did think, till we read this Review, 


negative evidence against our epistle the le: { complete of his 


that something might, by a constrained and urgent possibility, be 
suggested in defence of the apostolical and canonical authority of 


the epistle to the Hebrews. If, however, this reviewer is to be 
trusted, our impression is wholly erroneous. ‘The point is so clear; 
the evidence so convincing, so overwhelming: the case is made 


* Dr. Lardner was no 





1 i é ’ } t degree, a candid writer. 
His opmion, Wi h refe ent y that of ours. Had the circum- 
stances in the siti 1dduced by Ernesti and Hug, and to which we 
have adverted above, bee | Lardner, we doubt not that he would 
have agreed wit in eV W quote his conclusion for the 
special benefit of those to whe the name | s as acharm, and an oracle ; and 
to afiord an opportunity of comparison, ne ‘ st, with the conclusion of the 
Christian Examiner. *} pon th ynOle | rds proof that the « pistle to 
the Hebrews was in being in his time ; but he wv y satisfied it was Paul’s ; and 
having some doubts about that matter, he was « n making much use of it asa 
book of Scripture.’ Lardner does not seem to | liciently considered that the Val- 
entinians and Gnosticks generally rejected this epistle d that. of course, whether Tre- 


neeus received or rejected it, “he would be cautious in making much use of it.” 
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out with such undoubted and indubitable certainty, that it is super- 
fluous even to hint at arguments in support of the inspiration or 
authority of this epistle. It is no longer a question of fact, but a 
mathematical certainty. ‘The doctrine of chances has fairly dis- 
tanced and dissipated all the probabilitic s of historical t stimony. 

This first distinct outbreaking of American skeptical criticism 
has at once overshadowed and eclipse d all the efforts of that dis- 
trustful intelligence and ingenuity, not over scrupulous, which have 
for more than half a century darkened and de ceived, while pro- 
fessing to enlighten, the eastern continent. The parhelion, the 
mock sun, with which the magical Semler and Eckermann so Jong 
deluded European eyes, disappearing in the East, has now risen, a 
prodigy and a portent, in the West, to startle for a moment by its 


novelty, and then to vanish in its own illusive emptiness. The 
American atmosphere, we do believe, is too clear, and American 
eyes too keen and too th ‘cing, to be long deluded by the ignis 


fatuus of ske ptical exhalations. ‘This semblance of icht, this 
*‘ vlare of false science,” we do hope, is here too well known, 


‘To lead to bewilder, or dazzle to blind ” 


We 7 trust in the good providence of God, that, while Germany 


tse if s awakening and retur! ing t to the doctrines it prin ipl S of 
he Re formation, New England will not be found emulous of the 
character of apostate Germany. 
Before we close this view of the negative external evidence 
against the epistle to the Hebrews, it may be well to present a 
summary of the arguments, by which the Ame He an rejecters of this 


epistle support their conclusion. This will be done with most fair- 
ness in their own language. 


“The three writers, Ireneus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria, are 
those on whom we principally rely for the earliest direct evidence, concerning 
the reception and authority of the books of the New Testament among Chris- 
tians. In regard to the gospels, the Acts, the thirteen epistles of Paul, the 
first of Peter, and the first of John, their evidence is jcined by that of preced- 
ing, cotemporary, and subsequent writers, till the proof becom *s decisive, that 
those books were universally received by catholic Christians during the first 
two centuries, as the works of the authors to whom they are ascribed. This 
is the main external evidence on which we rest for their genuineness. They had 
accompanied the religion as it spread itself over the world, had been received 
with it, and were acknowledged by the great body of Christians as its authentic 
records. When we attend to the full force of this argument, we shall find that 
the proof of the genuineness of the more important books of the New Testa- 
ment, differs not only in degree, but in kind, from the proof of the genuine- 
ness of any other writings. It is the testimony of a whole widely spread cain- 
munity, to their belief, that certain works of the highest interest to them were 
the productions of the individuals to whomthey are ascribed, it being under- 
stood that these works would be of comparatively little. or even of no value, if 
they were not the productions of th se individuals. It is the proof which the 
early fathers afford of the general reception of certain books as sacred books, 
throughout the Christian cummunity, which is the point to be regarded in our 
investigations respecting the genu neness of those books. Where this proof is 
wanting, the individual opinions of the fathers are comparatively of little value. 
In common with other ancient writers, they were liable to mistakes concerning 

VOL. Il. 6 
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the authors and history of books, to a degree, which, with our incomparably 


greater facil ities for obtaining information on all subjects, itis difficult for us to 
estimate justly. Accordingly they fell into 1 y errors 

Proceeding upon these prince iples, we find that the evidence is wanting, which 
is required to prove, or to render it probable, that St. Paul was the author 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. It cle was not generally received as his 
work, during the last half of the second century It had not been handed down 


as such to the cotemporaries of Irenwus and Tertullian; and we have nothing 
in favor of the supposition that it was written by St. Paul, except the opinion 





of Clement of Alexandria, a writer particularly incautious on subjects of this 
sort, and who, in consequence, has repeatedly fallen into mistakes respecting the 
authors of different works. 

But this deficieney of evidence not only without satisfactory ground 
for believing the epistle to be the compositir St. Paul; it assumes the charac- 
ter of a strong objection to this hypothesi It is hly improbable, that an 
epistle really written by St. Paul, so elaborate, and so pregnant, as its admirers 
have believed, with the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, should not have been 
universally received as his work. No sat tory a r can be given to the 
question, why, if written by him, it did not obtain equal reception with his other 
epistles. If it were not his work, we can easily explain how it came to be 
considered so; as those by whom it w valued woul » ready to ascribe it, 
even upon slight grounds, to an ind jual so distir shed. If it were his 
work, we do not pere sive that any probable nt n be given of its not be- 
ing gener: ully received as such. 

‘No show of subs seque nt evidence, if such ted ld in any degree supply 
the deficiency which has been pointed out. T value of passages in the later 
fathers, respecting the genuineness of th t N Testament, great as 
it sometimes is, consists solely in the lie ich th throw upon the state of 
opinion concerning those books during the first two ituries At a subsequent 
time, no facts could be known or rende wrobable, by testimony, which were 
not known during that period Sut ast 3 the epistle to the He brew s, in 
proceeding to the later fathers, we only find « mation of the conclusion to 
which we have arrived.’ Christian Examiner, vol. iv. p. 499 


Our limits will not allow us to examine this passage in detail. 
In view of the facts already suggested, and of some others yet to 
be offered, we shall leave our readers to form their own judgement 
of its accuracy and fairness. 

We shall at once test the main principle involved in the passage. 
We assume that it contains a fair statement of the mode of rea- 
soning required to prove the genuineness of any book contained in 
the New Testament, and proces d to ap yply the princ iple to one of 
the “ more important books of the New Testament,” to one of the 
“thirteen epistles of Paul,” viz. the epistle to Philemon. This 
epistle was not quoted by Ireneus, nor ‘Tertullian, nor Clement of 
Alexandria, nor Hermias, nor Tatian, nor Theophilus, nor Athena- 
goras, nor Justin Martyr, nor Polycarp, nor Papias, nor Clement 
of Rome. We say nothing of the omission to quote this epistle 
by Barnabas and Hermas. According to Lardner, there is a pos- 
sible quotation in Ignatius, though without naming the book or the 
writer. But the value of a quotation somewhat uncertain, in an 
epistle rejected by the ablest critics, and, at best, of but doubtful 
authority, we leave for our liberal critics to estimate. In Tertullian 
is a passage which has been thought to refer to this epistle, though 
it is not named, nor is any quotation made from it. The epistle 
to Philemon is the only epistle, now received and attributed to 
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Paul, which is not frequer itly quote -d, either as sacred Scripture, 
or as the production of that apostle, by some of the writ rs named 
in the preceding list. ‘This epistle is never so quote d “ by any of 
the catholic Christians during the first two centuries,” whose works 
have reached us. “It is the proof,” says the Examiner, “ which 
the early fathers afford of the general reception of certain books, 
throughout the Christian community, which is the point to be re- 
garded in our investigations respecting the genuineness of those 
books. Where this proof is wanting, the individual opinions of the 
fathers are comparatively of little value.” Suill stronger then must 
the objection be, when none of “the early fathers,” when no 
individual opinions of the fathers” can be adduced in favor of the 
genuineness of an epistle. 
*‘ Proceeding upon these principles, we find, that the evidence is 
wanting, which is required to prove, o Ir to render probable, that 
Paul was the author of the epistle to” Philemon. We have no 
evidence that it was received as his work, during the first or the 
last half of the second century, nor is there any evidence that it 
had been handed down as such, to the cotemporaries of Ireneus, 
Tertullian, or Clement of Alexandria. ‘* No show of subsequent 
evidence, if such existed, could in any degree suppl) the defi- 
ciency which has been pointe sd out. The value of passuges in 
the later fathers, re specting the genuineness of the books of the 
New Testament, great as it sometimes is, consists solely in the 
light which they throw upon the state of opanen concerning those 
books during the first two centuries. At a subs sequent peri id, no 
facts could be known or rendered probable by testimony, which 
were not known during that period.” ‘“ But this deficiency of 
evidence not only leaves us without satisfactory ground for believing 
the epistle to be the compos ition of St. Paul; it assumes the 
character of a strong objection to this hypothesis. It is highly im- 
probable that an epistle really written by St. Paul,” exhibiting such 


refinement of feeling and courteousness of chasane r. as Buck- 


minster and other scholars have discovered in this epistle, ** should 
not have been received as his work. No satisfactory answer can 


be given.to the question, why, if written by him, it did not obtain 
equal reception with his other e a 's.¢ If it were not his work, 


we can easily explain how it came to be considered so; as those 
by whom it was valued, would ay nn to ascribe it, even upon 
slight grounds, to an individual s o distinguished. If it were his 
work, we do not perceive that any amar account can be given 


of its not bei ing generally rece ived as such.” 


} } 


*“Ttis not improbable that before the close of the third century,” the epistle to Philemon 


“ was translated into the Syriac.” 

+ Each of the other ep stles of St. Paul is specifically quoted and ascribed t« y 
one or more of the fourteen writers above named If the epistle to Philemon was ‘ 
ceived by the early church as Paul’s, the probability that it would have been so quoted 
by some one of those writers, is to be found, = a lopt tl Unitarian style of dec ig 
such questions,) by multiplying the several numbers, Sins one to fourteen into each other. 


The result is 87,178,291,200 to 1, against Paul as the writer of the epistle to Philemon 
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This being the state of the case, the evidence being wholly 
wanting, which proves the genuineness of the other epistles of Paul, 
we are constrained, reasoning on the Unitarian hypothesis, to re- 
ject the epistle to Philemon. Assuming the truth of the positions 
and assertions quoted from the Christian Examiner, and applying 
them to an epistle acknowledged and received, universally and 
most justly as a production of Paul, we find ourselves necessitated 
to reject that epistle. And we now respectfully ask those, who 
reject the epistle to the Hebrews, and yet receive the epistle 
Philemon as a production of Paul, to state to us and the public 
the arguments which satisfy them, and ought to satisfy us, that 
Paul wrote this latter epistle. We wish to know, what cotempo- 
rary writers of [reneus and Clement of Alexandria, and especially, 
what preceding writers received it as Paul’s.* Our Unitarian 
critics will remember, that they have, by their own statement of 
the question, limited their class of witnesses to the “ catholic Chris- 
tians of the two first centuries.” They cannot complain that we 
hold them to the witnesses of their own selection, especially as 
the “ tnirteen epistles of Paul were universally received by those 
catholic Christians,” if we are to trust their statement. We now 
call for the evidence of such reception of the epistle to Philemon. 

It appears by the extracts from the Examiner, that ‘ we have 
nothing in favor of the supposition that the epistle to the Hebrews 
was written by St. Paul, except t the opinion of Clement of Alexan- 
dria, a writer particularly incautious, on subjects of this sort, and 
who, in consequence, has re peatedly fallen into mistakes respect- 
ing the authors of different works.” Before we give up the little 
which the parsimonious retentiveness of skeptical criticism allows 
us, let us examine with some care this “ particularly incautious 
writer.” “Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman 
and uncondemned ?” Leet us at least hear what Clement can say 
in self justification. In the first book of his Stromata, he gives the 
reasons which induced him to write. He very justly observes, 
that if Theopompus and Timeus were at liberty to compose their 
Heathen fables, nonsense, and blasphemy, there could be no ob- 
jection, but rather great propriety, for Christians to leave behind 
them writings that might profit posterity. He adds, “ it is esteem- 
ed praiseworthy to leave good children to those that come after us. 
But children are sons of the body; books the offspring of the 
mind.”+ <A few pages farther on, he says, 


“ T do not compose these pieces for the purposes of ostentation, but to lay 
them up for old age, a remedy against forgetfulness ; a sort of shadow and image 
* If Caius of Rome is adduced in evidence, that he received thirteen epistles of Paul, 
we wish to know if that to Philemon is specifically named among them? Did not 
Caius receive one of the epistles of Paul now Jost? Might he not have received that to 


the Laodiceans, rejected as spurious by Jerome? In short, what is the evidence that 
Caius received thirteen epistles of Paul? Is Eusebius to he trusted? 

t The edition of Clement to which we have access is that of Morell, Paris, 1629. p. 274, 
et seq. 
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of those lively and animated words which I was accounted worthy to hear ; and 
of those worthy men, who deserve to be kept in remembrance. Of these, one 
was of Greece, an Jonic; others of Magna Grecia; one of Syria inother of 
Egypt ; some of them from the East ; one of them an Assyrian ; another a Hebrew 
of noble decent ; when I fell upon him last, [Pantaenus] who was first in power, 


[intellectu il power. | I remained in Egy pt, scenting out those things which lay 
concealed. As the Sicilian bee cropping thx flowers of prophetic and apost« mea- 
dows, he begets a sincere and incorrupt knowledge in the minds of his hearers 


These have preserved the true tradition of the blessed doctrine directly from 


Peter, and James, and John, and Paul, having received it as ason from a father, 
(though there are few sons like such fathers,) God having thus directed that 
those apostolic seeds should be deposited and preserved for us 


It will be recollected that Clement travelled through Italy, 
Greece, Syria, Palestine and ae in quest of information, at a 
period when there were m: surviving, who were either ac- 
quainte d with the apostle S a mselves, or their immediate success- 
ors. Of these he describes a few, deste whose hands God had 
directed that the apostolic oak should be transmitted to him and 
his cotemporaries, and through them to all coming ages. We 
will now lay before our readers an enumeration of the qnotations 
from the New Testament by Clement, as they are collected by Mor- 
ell. ‘The gospel of Matthew is quoted in 109 places ; Mark. 9 ; 
Luke, 23; John, 38; Acts, 8; Romans, 39; 1 Cor. 64; 2 Cor. 
14; Gal., 13; Eph., 16; Philipp., 11; Col.,9; 1 Thess. 4; 2 
Thess., 1; 1 Tim., 11; 2 Tim., 5; Titus, 2; Heb., 11; 1 Pet., 
8; 1 John, 6; Rev.,2. It will be seen that he does not quote 
Philemon, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, James nor Jude. This “ par- 
ticularly incautious writer” has in one instance, according to Lard- 
ner, ascribed words to Peter which belonged to Paul. But he has 
mm no case whatever, ascribed a book, now contained 1% in our New- 
T’ stament, to any other writer than that individual to whom the 
church in his age, and in all subseque nt ages, has ascribed it. Itis 
possible that among three hundred writers quoted by him, he may 
have sometimes erred, either with re ference to their works, or the 
title of their works,* or the credit due to them. But th it he 
has erred more frequently than Tertullia n, who has also quoted 


upwards of two hundred works and authorities, we beg leave to 


question, till we see the evidence. General assertions, roundly 
made, may satisfy those who reason in generals, as Prof. Stuart 
well observes; but before we assent to eonclusions that would 
sweep away all historical te suumonv, we must be pal loned if we 
call for facts. But the only proper question here is, has Clement 
erred with reference to the authors of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures? About Pagan authors he mi 
probably felt little interest. But he who had travelled wherever 
churches had been established, in order to learn the “ true tr; idition 


rht take little care, as he 


* How easily such mistakes are made i vell known Lardner isa ost careful and 
cautious writer. Yet, if we remember correctly, he otes Tatian’s work as “ An Ora- 
tion agaist the Gentiles,” whereas it is an address to or against the Greel If Lardner 


made such a mistake, surely Clement may deserve some mercy. 
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of the blessed doctrine directly from Peter, and James, and John, 
and Paul,” and who carefuily committed to writing what he had 
thus received, both for his individual benefit, and the benefit of 
Christians of subsequent ages, is not thus lightly to be discarded, 
as an incompetent and discreditable witness. On the contrary, if 
we know anything of the law of evicde nce, and the nature of testi- 
mony, we do not see that a more credible, competent and trust- 
worthy witness could be produced. In 
we learn from Eusebius that he distinctly ascribes the epistle to 
the Hebrews to Paul. We were not aware, when we wrote our 
last number, that in works yet extant he | same. We 
think it an oversight in Prof. Stuart to rely only on the testimony of 
Eusebius in this instance, when the original witness is at hand, 
who testifies to the same effect. It will be seen by the enumera- 
tion before riven from More ll, that he has quoted this epistle in 
eleven places. We notice, in a hasty perusal with reference to 
this point, some passages which are omitted by Morell, as also 
some from other books, especi illy an important one with reference 
to the Apocalypse. A few of these passages will show the esti- 
mate put upon our epistle, by this * particularly incautious writer.” 

“ But faith, which the Greeks calumniate, esteeming it useless and 
barbarous, is a voluntary anticipation, is the assent of piety, is the 
substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen, 


a work of his, now lost, 





according to the opinion of the divin apostle. By it also the 
ancients rece wed a good re port ; for u ithout Ja - it ts impossible to 
please God.”* For Paul also in his epis tle, does not condemn 
true philosophy, &c.,” and a few lines farther on lement adds, 
“ wherefore, also, writing to the Hebrews, who were disposed to 
turn from faith to the law, he says, have you again need that J teach 
you what be the first elements of the oracles of God, &c.?  Inlike 


manner he also addressed the Colossians, who were Grecian con- 
verts,” and then Clement quotes the epistle to the Colossians.t Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, then, was particularly cautious, both in his 
writings yet extant, and in others which have perished, to inform us 
what was the opinion of the Oriental and Egyptian churches, 
the opinion of the immediate successors of Peter and Paul, 
relative to this epistle. No doubt seems ever to have passed 


across the mind of Clement relative to this point. It was as he 
viewed it, without doubt, and without qu stion, the prod luction of 


Paul. Whether such distinct testimony, by so lisitive, careful 
and competent a witness, 13 to be counterbal ale ae nu hified by 
the, at most, silence, and by the possibly coincident testimony of 


Irenezus, we submit it to our readers. We must pronounce e the only 
negative testimony against our epistle, which is deserving of con- 


sideration, a NULLITY. 


* Op. Cl. A p. 362. + P.645 
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The great importance of the question under discussion is the 
only excuse we can or need offer our readers, for the lengtl: to 
which we have extended our remarks. 


I c « hiunue 1.) 
—— 
Lectures ADDRESSED T\ Younc Men or Hartrorp anp 
New Haven, and published at their request. By Joel Hawes, 


Pastor of the First Church in Hartford. Wartford, Oliver D. 
Cook & Co. 1828. 


Many volumes of sermons, rich in thought and re plete with in- 
struction, have fallen under our notice; but we do not recollect 
having met with one containing discourses addressed to young 
men. Itis indeed true, that the G sp iddresses itself to all—the 

1 Yo 


| - . , 
young, as well as the ol ; and the truths, which constitute the 
burden of the preacher’s message, are alike important to every 


class of human society. Still the sacred writers have not over- 
looked the fact, that different classes require, i certal espects, 
different kinds of instruction. Hence we find the apostle charg- 
ang one who was to become a religious teacher. to ad pt his in- 
structions to the age and condition of t whom he addressed. 
“ The aged man’”—* the aged woman”—“ the young woman”— 
* young men likewise”—and “servants,” were designated as dis- 


tinct classes of persons, who were to receive appropriat nst 
Vl I 


tion in * the things which beca 


39 


ecam ind doctrine. 

While it is admitted, that eral truths. must be preached, and 
the consideration urged that all are alike concerned in them. it i 
obvious that the temptations, trials, dangers, duties, and relations of 
different classes of society, demand variety ina past *s ministra- 
tions. The success of these 1 nistrations de yy ids not tile on 
their being apposite to the age and peculizr circumstances of the 


persons addressed. It is the characteristic of the “* workmen that 


needeth not to be ashamed,” that in prosecuting his sacred work 
he “ rightly divides the word of trnth;” i. e., as Doddridge says 
distributes with prudence , aS wi 1] as fide lity, to € ich his proper 
share. How far such a method has been pursued, we take it not 
upon ourselves to ascertain. We must, however, express our 
conviction that in too many instances, the instructions of the pul- 
pit have not had a sufficient degree of regard to the diversity of age 


I 


and character found in almost every congregation. Probally no 
class has had more reason to complain of having been neglected 
than the young men—a class, than which no one is more « x posed 
to the danger of a moral shipwreck. In his visits from house to 
house, the pastor may meet the fathers, and mothers, and sisters; but 
the young men, where are they? Does he usually find them in the 
domestic group? We hesitate not to say, No. They are in the 
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field, or the workshop, or in the counting room, or gone on excur- 
sions of sport and pleasure. The only place where they can be 
met by the pastor is the sanctuary, or where a special service is 
appointe -d for them. And gener: illy, the y will not be like ly to be 
very much moved or affected by anythit if short of direct person: 1 
address. In such address, however, they wes ma nifest a deep in- 
terest. We have seen this imp. wrtant class of hearers giving a 
fixed, serious, unbroken attention to a lecture de signed specially 
for them, though apparently listless at other times. We have seen 
them meet with promptness and alacrity the proposal of the minis- 
ter, who offers to address them particul larly in a course of religious 
instruction. 

“Youth,” says the British critic, “has an intellectual bias 
against religion, because it would humble the arrogance of the un- 
dnentiiading ; and a moral bias against it, because it would check 
the self-indulgence of the passions.” Having seen this remark 
verified, particularly in the case of young men, and having often 
deplored the consequences resulting from the fact, we were pre- 
pared to welcome the little volume of lectures now before us. 
Mr. Hawes has, in this attempt, contributed a most valuable addition 


to the stock of means adapted to the moral improvement and ele- 
vation of the character of the rising generation. The value of his 
book, like every other, is not to be estimated by its size, but by 
its richness of thought, the variety of illust tion, and the br ath- 


ings of piety developed in its contents. It supplies in a good de- 
gree, a disideratum which we have felt to be great, and is a fortu- 
nate, propitious advance towards meeting the claims which young 
men have on the teachers of religion; claims which will appear 
just, urgent, and important, if we consider, as our author has done, 
“the claims of society on young men,” and the influence they will 
soon have in society, as the heads of families, as citizens, as rulers. 

The political and moral power with which young men are 
shorily to be invested, renders it a subject of immense importance 
to society, what shall be the sh: ipe of their future course, and the 
features of their moral and religious character. Here-a reason 
may be found, why they should receive special : ittention from those 
who, as under she phe rds, are re quire d to feed and protect the 
denabe of the flock. The stream of time, which bears away in 
swift succession generation after generation, will soon remove the 
present acting members of society from this trans itory scene. 
The question occurs, ‘“ Who are to rise up and fill their places? 
To whom are to be committed the invaluable interests of this com- 
munity ? Who are to sustain its responsibilities, and discharge its 
duties ’” The answer is anticipated:—It is the young men. 

‘'They are soon to occupy the houses, and own the property, and 
él the offices, and possess the power, an direct the influence, that 
are now in other hands.” Here are considerations which manifest 
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the wisdom and importance of Paul’s direction in his charge to 
Titus :—“ Young men, likewise, exhort to be sober-minded.” 
The fact has been often noticed, that there exists in the churches 
a great disproportion between the male and female professors. In 
revivals of religion, likewise, it is gen rally true, that a large pro- 
portion of conversions is found among females. Why are the 
daughters of Zion so much more numerous than her sons? Why 
are there so many more young women than young men among the 
followers of the Lamb? The difference has often been ascribed 
to the fact, that the former class possess a higher moral suscepti- 
bility, a more delicate fibre of s ul, than is posse ssed by the latter. 
Perh: aps this may furnish a partial solution of the question. But 


we are not satisfied that this is the sole or principal cause of the 
difference noticed. aw r cause exists, the influence of which 
is often underrated: Females come more readily and m re fre- 
quently within the sphere of religious influence, ‘and share more 
largely in pastoral instruction. Witness the general : app arance of 
Sabbath schools and Bible classes: Do not females constitute the 


great majority in these nurseries of the cheno? 


In consequence of the n bits, avocations, and intercourse of 


young men, it is somewhat difficult to bring them under pastoral 
inspection and influence, unless their interest is excited by special 
and appropriate efforts. They are likewise exposed to such foreign 
influences, as are calculated to dissipate religious in a ssions when 
made on their minds. And, withal, they are more or less prone 
to scepticism and unbelief. These circumstances ie to dis- 
courage the attempt to bring them under the moral influence of 


those means, which, in respect to the other sex, are so successfully 
employed. They are consequently neglected, at least in many in- 
stances, till age and e xperience shall have corrected their fickle- 
ness and temerity. But while the husbandman sleeps, the enemy 
sows tares, and improves the season to instil into the minds of young 
men moral and intelléctual poison. The notorious conspirator 
against the liberties of Rume was not more assiduous in his at- 
tempts to corrupt the young men of the city, that he might thus 
bring them into bis plans, than the enemy of truth and righteous- 
ness now is to prepossess the minds of youth in favor of a false re- 
ligion, and shield them against the piety of the Gospel, and all the 
healthful influences of evangelical t 

Moral difficulties generally look most appalling when viewed at 
a distance. ‘They yield when met with unblenching firmness ; 
they wither and vanish in the glance of that eye which the Chris- 
tian soldier fastens on them. No = should discourage 
the effort to bring persons of every class and age under the trans- 


forming influence of religious instruction. A respect to young 

men who are considered as standing far away from such influence, 

we have known facts which seem to warrant the success of w ell 
VOL. Ul. 7 
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conducted measures to bring them within the limits of pastoral 
ministrations. We have witnessed a revival of religion, in which 
the number of conversions among the young men fell not much be- 
low the number among the other sex. But it was where special 
attention had been devoted to the religious instruction of the for- 


mer class, instruction adapted to their peculiar circumstances. 

But we are not going to deliver a lecture on this subject, though 
its interest has been greatly increased, in oul view, by a perusal of 
the volume before us—a volume which we hope is destined to be 
a kind of “ pioneer,” leading the way for other like productions, 
Does the strength and safety of a community depend on “ the 


virtue and intelligence of its youth, especially its young men?” 
Are they “the flower of a country, t sing hope of the church, 
and society?” The author of the Lectures to this class of persons 
is entitled then to the thanks of the Christian community for his 
acceptable labor; and so will « , who shall bring their 
talents, and learning, and piety to r directly upon the same no- 
ble object. 

Perhaps we owe an apology for detaining our readers so long 
from the work itself; though from its great popularity and ex- 


tensive circulation, we may presume that most of them will have 
seen it before meeting with this article. ‘lhe Lectures are five, on 


the following subjects, Viz. Claims of jf on young men >; Dan- 
"oO rs a . } “ts ‘ r i] : - . j iY “ 
gers of young mé N 5 Impor Lance OF esl led Prencrples ; Forma- 


tron and importance of Character ; Re fon the chief concern. 


rT. 1° ° " . 
The leading topics are few and well selected; the subordinate 


» a pe, RE Ree ; 
divisions are simple, and to the point. ‘The general style of exe- 
cution evinces the workings of a m well acquainted with the sub- 
ject in hand, and a ben volel ce ol p _ < alculated to appe al with 


effect to the youthful heart. There is throughout a manly, business- 
like exhibition of truth and counsel, well adapted, we should judge, 
to the taste, and conscience, and various circumstances of an en- 
terprising young audience. ‘The language is perspicuous, pithy, 
chaste, and natural; the thoughts flow right on, and strike with all 
their point the mind of the reader. 

The following selections from the work, made almost at ran- 
dom, will be read with pleasure, and show something of the man- 
ner and spirit of the Lectures. 

In the first Lecture, which furnishes a concise and glowing exhi- 
bition of the claims which society has on young men; or rather a 


strong delineation of the character which it is expected they will 
form, and a view of the motives for t attainment of such a char- 
acter, we find t iolowmg p 

‘No young 1 1 can hope to ris thily his part in life, 
without a fair, m hara [ icter is virtuous 
principle ; or ad ed se nd mv rated 
by the fear and lov (rod i ) { can be 
trusted. Integrity, truth, benevolen ustice, a ot with him words without 
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meaning ; he knows and he feels their 
tenor of his life, to exemplify the v 
decision of character ;—he knows what 
a man has independence of character 


not to be made a tool of to serve the 
consistency of character ;—he pursues a 
is to-day, you are sure of find him to 


of character ;—and his life is a bl 
world.” 

Among the qualities of characte 
warmly recommends, he includ 
signs of the present day im 
would be regarded as a friend to 
remarks : 


“ Cherish that noble, that disint 
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this is the safeguard of character and the mainspring of excel- 
lence.” It is added: 


“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy. This is the command of God; 
and were | tocomprise all my directions to you in t shouldbe this. Nothing 
furnishes so sure a protection against the allurements of the world; nothing 


} 


tends so much to invigorate private virtue, and diffuse, around, a healthful, 


public sentiment, as a serious observance of the Lord's day No young man, 
who habitually keeps this day, is in much danger of having his principles un- 
dermined, or his morals corrupted. There is something in the very act of 
ceasing from world!y occupations on this holy day, and repairing with the 
people of God, to worship him in the san iry, Which wonderfully tends to 
form and strengthen all good habits, and to adorn the character with the charms 
of a fair and lovely virtue.” 

In discussing the great import } of established prinerple $ of 
action, as illustrated by the noble example of Daniel, our author 


has labored, we think fortunately, to expose “ the false and inju- 
rious principles of action.” Among these he notices the principle 


of honor; the love « f pleasure : the love of money: the love of hu- 
man applause ; that moenagrement, V hich is “a vil , comp und of 
sagacity and deceit, of duplicity and meanness; and regarding wu 
as right to do whatever is sanctioned by common usage and public 
; 


sentiment. "Tie grand principle of action, which he proposes, is 


an unbending regard to rectitude and duty. The application of 


this principle is urged by the consideration, that it is required by 
the command of God, that it is of invariable and universal app 





] ! is ; V} ICa=- 
° . ° : a ; . : "| . ° ¥ Oe 
tion, that it is very easy, that it secures 1 ct, and that it is the 
surest way to promote one’s temporal inte! 

% The principle of rectitude is of rery easy, as 1 las of inrariable and uni- 
versal application. It is always easy to iow what is right; but often very 
difficult to know what is for our present interest or popularity. ‘The man who 
acts from false principles is often thrown int reat uits. He knows not what 
course to pursue, nor how to avoid the ditiiculties that are ever thickening 
around him. His way is dark and crooked, and full of snares and He 
lives in a state of constant suspicion and A dreadful sound is in his 


ears ; he trembles at the rustling of a lea ( compelled to have recourse 
to various dishonest arts and shifts to avoid detection and p 

“On the contray, the man whose ruling principle is duty, is rarely at a loss 
to know how he ought to act. He has betore him a path, plain, direct, open 
He is never perplexed with anxious, corroding calculations of interest and pop- 
ularity. These he leaves to the disposal of Providence, solicitous only to 
approve himself to his conscience and his God, not doubtin 
end he shall find his reward.” 





g¢ but that in the 

The Lecture on the formation and importance of character, 
founded on the well known maxim of the wise man, “A good 
name is rather to be chosen than great riches,” &c. contains a se- 
ries of observations, founded on a thorough knowledge of human 
life, and which are worthy the careful and repeated perusal of 
every young man. ‘The love of character cannot be too highly 
cherished. It is something essentially different from a sordid, ex- 
clusive self-love. As another has said, “it is the ennobling 
quality of the soul. It is the love of character animating the bo- 
som of her sons, on which America must depend in those approach- 
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; — : es ; Pa ’ , “ . weno 
ing crises, that may try men’s souls. Mr. H. states, in the re- 
marks which follow, what he means by a good characte 

“That good name, which is to be « é rat than great riche not 
depend on the variable, shiftir popular opinion it é 
manent excellence, and is as i irtu nd truth It « u 
fair, unsullied reputation,—a reputa formed under the infl f 10us 
principles, and awarded to us, not the ignorant and the vier by the 
intelligent and the wood, on accour f our qualities a rood nduct 
In such a name, we look, first for in / n unl i to 
rectitude ; we look for ctnd« ran ha determin : 
erned by an enlightened convic n truth and d ; flor bener I 
a spirit of kindness and g nen thouch last t le f 
prety towards God, or ai I i rey l I rd tor the l e 
vlory of the eré it Jehoval | the ¢ Ss « | I 
stor! Z . 
acter,—the ving, bre eC which in t s 
cone ed to y 1p ! 

a ! laa: ci , 

Among tiie mean ) r a 9 1 ¢ racter, lr. H. vel 
justly states, that thi St Cl and p? of 
“ . . / i 
respon ae ae ‘ . of * 

10} ili / tO UWod, , ] l ) al} ¢ l 

God, by whom acti W chic | t 
to act on charscter with * uence ol consta ( L\ 


energy.’ On this parti nar, the following observations aj uch 
to the pol it. 








“ Indeed friends, true re n, t ve and ir of G in 
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it awakens, are fiited to influence, in the most pow: lt ime t ios 
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sentinents; to direct all its er r t 
and end. When once ited in bosom s its G 
and heaven ; it opens the eye ur t etern 
new licht and r to the u rar 
tection otf es lished princi) 1d Db ts; and se es to its p 
passage through i the tei | l u l a ¢ ru} ) 
the abod f eternal purity and | Ti n of true ls 
on firm and elevated vroul fixe in the | 
feels within him the work f a. 1e ha i 
not let him go; but amidst all . {1 ld, keep ath 
of virtue, ot happin , and h 

In concluding his illustrati of tl import ce of a ch Cc- 

l ing I ration of th ] ( ‘ 
ter, the author makes the following el juent and solemn aj to 
his young hearers. 

“ Do you now ask for other moti I have one more to O 
charact r you are now for ming han ri estiny i e dl 
tions and habits, which you noy you v be lixely to ret through 
life, and « urry with you into an They are the dying d f the 
soul—the vestments in which it : e forth to meet the ntence in 
impartial judge.” If filthy, the ( Ly stl if holy, they e holy 
st.ll. Yes, my friends, the chai te lare now torming tis that, 1 
whiich you will appear before the d. ent seat of God; and by which ir 
condition for eternity is to be decided. O hen, be careful that you acquire a 
character of meetness tor the society of ist men 1 e perfect in heaven d 
not for the soc iety of lost spirits in th world of we : 


The last Lecture in the s ries urges re lig ion as the chief « 


Our limits admit not of more extracts. or remarks. We cannot. 
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however, forbear very earnestly to recommend this volume to the 
perusal of every young man in the country. We should rejoice 
to see it ste reotyped, and distributed by thousands. ‘The writer, 
while lecturing on points which have a secu 
lose sight of “the chief concern” Piety 
It will be read with rood effect: \ 


r aspect, does not 
des the whole work. 
and we doubt not that many a 
young man, reclaimed by this little volume, will one day rise up 
and bless the author, as the means of his 


ery 





? 
} 
i 


being restored from the 
wandering way of sin to his Father’s house in heaven. 


SELECTIONS. 


MANUSCRIPTS AND ANCIENT VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

In all critical inquiries relative to the N Testament, reference is necessa 
rily made to the different manuscripts t 1 As inquiries and 
references of this sort are becoming more |! more frequent, we have thought 


we could not do our readers a better service, thar laying ore them the fol- 
lowing epitome. It is taken from the appendix to Dr. Smith’s “ Scripture Tes- 
timony” &c., and is, we presume, substantially correct 


I. The mrincr val Manuser pts of the Gree k T stament. 
/ pe ¢ 

1. The Alexandrian, presented to King Charles [. in 1628, by 
the excellent sufferer and martyr, Cyrillus Lucaris, Patriarch of Con- 


stantinople ; and placed by George Il. in the British Museum. It 


i 


contains, mutilations excepted, the whole New ‘Testament and the 
Septuagint Version of t] na. 63k i yited to the fourth cen- 
tury, but some place it as low ; Che New Testament 
was publi hed 1 1 he imile types, by Dr. W le, in L786. 

2? The Vatican, No. 1209, in the li ry of the | ipal palace of 
the Vatican at Rome: containing, exceptin he mutilations, the 
whole of the Old and New Testament. ‘The est date assigned 
is the third century, and the latest the fifth or sixth. 

3. The Ephri m. in the King lj t Paris; originally con- 
taining the whole Old and New Testament, but greatly mutilated 


and defaced. At least of the seventh century, but probably much 
older. 


4. The Cambridge, or Beza’s; | in [562 from a monas- 
tery at Lyons, in the civil wa f | id atter near twenty 
years presented by T lor B { ee mbrid re 
It contains 1 four Gos} | nm version on 
the opposite page. “It may b B op Marsh, 
‘as the sixth, the fifth, or even t!} [t was publish- 
ed by Dr. Kipling, under the d: to the University, most beau- 
tifully printed with fac simile ty) 1793 


5. The Codex Rescriptus, discovered in the library of the Univer- 
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sity of Dublin, and published with fac simile engravings, in 1801 
It contains the Gospel of Matthew, but not free from mutilations 
The learned discoverer and editor, Dr. Barrett, adjudges it to the 
sixth century. 

6. The Clermont, in the King’s library at Paris; containing th 


Epistles of Paul. Only two leaves and a part have been lost. The 
Epistle to the Hebrew s is in a less ancient hand. Probably ol the 
seventh century. 


7. The Augiensis, in the library of Trinity College, Cambrida 
contaming th Epistle of Paul, except that the beginnin yf the 
Epistle to the Rom his, id Ul vhole of that to the H ( ré 
wanting Attributed to the n r tenth century 

SS. hie Stephani or ai \ ( in King’s librat t ? 
containing the tour Gosp ne muti {) 
or hinth century. 

) "Tin Coishinianus, N (2-2 existing thirt \ oO 1n 
the Benedictine library (ie | yitain 
ol iM ne epl | ( it 

( ( trie j 
and scattered im the differer ibt urope l 
otf variou or irom the n hiteenth century 
originally copie ol the whole, or nearly whole. Gree i 
ment, but more u ually thie ire portion l is the UG ‘ ( 
Kpistles of Paul, &« 
Hl. The Ancient J 

l The Sy ait 

(1) The | hito, that1 / rect It certau ‘ 
th fourth century, and n | i robably ( cribed t! d 
or even tl econd It is pr ccul 
ful, and of great utility in 1d I 

(2) The Philoxenian é P 
Philoxenus, bishop of Li hi 1 OOS lt is ‘literal to sei 
but the translator was not well ac inted 1 Gree 

(3) The Jerusalem Syri , Ih ti hal ic dialect ting in 
manuscript in the Vatican libraryjwritten Antioch in L080 

2. The Coptic. (1) The Memphitic, published by Wilkins, O 
ford, 1716. There is reason 1 elieve it its antiquity is very 
e great, probably reaching to the third century lt is said to exp 3 
the text of the best and most ancient Greek manu cript (2) The 


Sahidic, existing only in manuscript, except a part of the Gospel of 


John, which was published at Rome, 1789 Woide thinks it may 
be even of the second centut 

3. The Ethiopia ; ascribed to the fourth century It has never 
been duly collated, and copies are lto! lmost incr carce 
in Abyssini 

1. The Armenian; mac Mis y| D 110, said t Ne 
ful, and often called the Queen of Version But the « yples made 


WW , Michac 
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since the middle of the thirteenth century, are supposed to have 
been interpol ited from the Vulgate. 
5. The Arabic. Several versions exist, of the whole, or of parts 


of the New Testament; but all of them are supposed to be later 
than the seventh century, and are not of high authority. 
6. The Persic; made from the Syriac, and containing only the 


Gospels. Other versions exist, but none of them are of much value 
in criticism. 
7. The Latin. (1) Versions before the time of Jerome. These 


were various, and going back to a very high antiquity. It is prob- 
able that the different books, or small collections of them, were 
translated by different persons. Among these one called the Old 
Italic is said to have been most distinguished; but our information 


is obscure. (2) The Vulgate; not a new version, but a selection, 
revision, and careful correction, by Jerome, A. D. 384. It pos- 
sessed great merit as a very close translation and generally following 
the best and oldest Greek copies: but it was not generally received 
till the eight century. It has also been considerably altered since, 
by revisions and the intermixing of the former Latin versions. 

8. The Gothir, or ancient German; by Ulphilas, bishop of the 


, 


Gothic tribes in Wallachia, about the middle of the fourth century, 
and said to be a very excellent version. ‘The Gospels only were 
known to be extant, till, in ISIS, the Abbate Angelo Maio discov- 


ered manuscripts containing the thirteen Epistles of Paul, in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. The publication of this much desired 
part of this venerable version is eagerly expected by the lovers of 
sacred literature. 

9. The Slavonic, or ancient Russian ; by Methodius and Cyril, in 
the ninth century. 

10. The Anvlo-Saron, made probably int 
Gospels only, and some fragments besides, have been published. It 
is said to exhibit chiefly the readings of the Old Italic. 

11. In 1817, a manuscript of a version of the whole Old and New 
Testament in the Georgian language was discovered in the Georgian 
monastery at Mount Athos. It is said to be the actual autograph of 


the translator, Euphemius, who liyed in the eight century. 
: : 


ie eighth century, The 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Memoirs of the Lifi J Character, and Writings of the late Rev. 

Philip Doddridge, D. D. By Jon Orton. Boston. Peirce & 
Williams. 1828. pp. 310. 


We prefer these Memoirs of Doddridge by Orton to those by 
Kippis, not because they are tten with more ability or taste, or 


make us better acquainted with the lit 





rary character and labors of 


the learned and distinguished divine of whom they treat; but be- 


cause they exhibit him more fully and di 
course, meditations, and devotions, when divested of all disguise and 


In the Me- 


tinctly in his private inter- 


restraint, and standing before us in his real character 
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moirs by Orton, Doddridge is made as often as possible, and indeed 


usually, to speak for himself. We have his letters, his diary, and 
his own personal account of his trials, labors, and religious exercises 
and in this way we become intimat acquainted with the means 
and motives by which one of 1 t en it and useful religious 
characters of modern ti 5 10 a We seem to go with him 
to his closet, his study, his 1 ly, to parochial fal rs, his ] pit, 
and his theological school; and we feel honored in the opportunity 
of sympathizing with one, whom we find at all times, and in all 
places, to be the same devoted, « tent. and laborious Christian. 

Dr. Doddridge, though catholic in his temper, was a firm and 
decided friend and advocate of lical tru 

& He imented 1 t { 
thoucht, imp nt truth { ( h ‘ 
the h | d ( n 
to an ad th 
ite s . o ( 
evap i 1 1d 1 l n 
its vital p. 22 
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ania I 1 to 
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bless God i | ‘ { id | ve] i to have dor 


with it once for all, as soon as it le 1 \I to lea Yet 
for him [ would live and 1 rs 1] " s 1 were | l ‘ 7 
—‘ I] thank God, that I do ind i] im fl tion for this var hing W d 
dying and vanis ery d [Lh l L »werghed Ht in the balances, 
and fi und uw wanting ; % neart I s Ve Fain \ uid att n 
more lively views of glory F feel more powe l 
wards that world, where you I, t ho shall so 
meantime would be exerting 1 lore id more to peopl t 
neglected, r on.”"——“* T a upon having mn 
the dissenters, in a mor u I ting the G l 
which lies near iny heart 1 wish to | to t a rn bro it } ex u- 
tion, at least into some forwardnes ! then | ild die the more che illy 
Should God spare my life. many ) rif of doing good in this respect 
may arise: but to depart and ft r far r, infinite de- 
sire the p Lye of my fri } ent tances | er them 
in my p vay I ita i \ 1 " iit with t irries 
to which I am h » fin Lond ( \ id the many ff 
interruptions which are press y \ ! ny time is sadly contracte 
O that I had wings i€ a do You Vv whither they would carry m 
pp 276, 277 ; , 

As this excellent volume | long been out of print, or to speak 


more properly, out of market, the publish 
able service in bringing it forward at the present tune. We trust 
their labors will be well rewarded 


rs have performed a valu- 


2. The Visitor; a Christmas and New Vear’s Token. Edited by 
B. Fieirp, A. M. Boston: Peirce & Williams. 1829. pp. 144. 

If this little annual does not equal some of its competitors in size, 
and in the elegance of its engravings, it much more than equals 

VOL. Il. 8 
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some of them, in the variety and excellence of its matter, and in the 
correctness of its religious bearing and influence. The Christian 
parent may safely put it into the hands of his children, as a token 
of affection at the commencement of the year. 


3. The Object of the Resurrection of Jesus Christ. A Sermon 
preached in the Congregational church in Federal Street, Boston, 
Jan. 6, 1828. By Joun Pierront. Boston: Bowles & Dearborn. 


pp. 16. 


r . . . . : . 
The object of this discourse is to shew, that “ the resurrection of the 
body of Jesus is not to be regarded as either an evidence or an em- 


blem of the resurrection of the body, in the case of any other person ;” 
but that “the immediate object” of Christ’s resurrection was, like 
that of his miracles, ‘‘ to prove the divinity of his mission ;”’ and the 


ultimate object, the same as that ‘‘ of Christianity itself—the salva- 
tion of men from sin, and from the ruin that sin brings in its train.” 
Mr. P. professes to doubt whether there will be any resurrection 


of the body. 





“Tt will probably be found,” says he, “ that, although the apostle Paul some- 
times—in his reasoning with his country n,1 y of w 1 believed the doe- 
trine of the resurrection of the body that the serave—u lan- 
guage that might lead us to suppose that lit also, yet, at other tim 
as when he distinctly declares that “ flesh 1 blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God,” he uses language incompatibl ! e idea of the resurrection of the 
body ; and, cons« que tly, we must un id that the resurrection which he 
preached, had no concern with the flesh and blood that compose the body 
while we live. And it will pl babl; ind that ir L If, althoueh, 
in speaking either to the Pharisees. who held to the resurrection of the body, 
—a doctrine which was taught by Zor ter to the Chaldeans, and had been 
brought from Chaldea by the Jews, on their return from their captivity—or to 
the Sadducees, who denied that doctri: 1e sometimes appears to accommodate 
his language to the previously existing opinions of the age,—never, yet, taught 
the resurrection of the body asa doctrine of his own; but that, on the contrary 


when speaking, as he often spoke, of the resurrection of the dead, 


survivorship of the spirit.” pp. 7,8. 


he meant tl 


In regard to the question whether Paul taught the resurrection of 
the body, the following passages will, we doubt not, be sufficient to 
satisfy our readers: “'T'he Lord himself shall descend from heaven 
with a shout, with the voice of the 





rchangel, and with the trump of 
God; and the dead in Christ shall rise first.’ ‘‘ We look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change our vile body, that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” “ But some man 
will say, How are the dead raised up?” &c. 1 Cor. xv. 35—38, 
and 42—44, and 50—57. 

Our Saviour, it is admitted, seems to teach the resurrection of the 
dead ; or ‘‘ he appears to accommodate his language to the previously 
existing opinions of the age,’ whether these opinions were true or 
false ; “‘ yet, he never taught the resurrection of the body as a doc- 
trine of his own.” But in what sense did our Saviour not teach 
“the resurrection of the body as a doctrine of his own?” Ele did 
not indeed teach it as a doctrine of his own invention; or asa doctrine 
which had never been taught before; but did he not teach it as a 
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solemn and important religious truth? ‘‘ Marvel not at this: for 
the hour is coming, in the which all that are in their graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth: they that have done good, 
unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” John v. 28, 29. ‘* I amthe resurrection 
and the life.” ‘I will raise him up at the last day.” 

Mr. P. is very positive, whether the doctrine of a future resurrec- 
tion be true or not, that there is no manner of connexion between 
this doctrine, and the fact of Christ's resurrection. 

“ The object or end of his resurrection from the dead was not that it micht 
be regarded, in all ages, either as an emblem or an evidence of the bodily: 
rection at a future day, either of all mankind, or of all, or yet of any part of his 
disciples. ” 

Now the following passages seem to us to teach directly the oppo- 
site of what is here affirmed. They evidently point out, as clearly 
as words can, a very intimate connexion between the resurrection of 
Christ, and that of his people. ‘He that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit 
that dwelleth in you.” Rom. viii. Ll. ‘God hath both raised up 


the Lord, and will also raise up us by his own power.” 1 Cor. vi. 14. 


** He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Je- 


sus, and shall present us with you.” 2 Cor. iv. 14. “If we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them also which sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him.” 1 Thess. iv. 14. “ If Christ be 
preached, that he rose from the dead, how say some among you that 


there is no resurrection of the dead * But every man in his own 
order: Christ the first fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his 
coming.” See 1 Cor. xv. 12—23. 

Dr. Priestley, and some other Unitarians, have considered the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body as the grand distinguishing fea- 
ture of Christianity, But Mr Pierpont, as we here see, is almost, 
if not altogether, prepared to renounce even this. 


4. A Discourse pronounced at the request of the Essex Historical 
Society, Sept. 18, 1828, in Commemoration of the first Settlement 
of Sale m, in the State of Massachusetts. By Joseru Srory. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins. pp. 90. 


Two remarkable circumstances respecting this performance are, 
its great lenoth for a single discourse, containing matter sufficient 
for a small volume, and its almost unvarying excellence. After an 
introduction of twelve or thirteen pages, rather desultory but not in- 
appropriate, the author announces his plan in the following words 


“ My object is to furnish you with a brief sketch of the origin of the colony ; 
of the motives, which led to the enterprise; of the characters of the men, who 
conducted it ; of the principles, upon which it was established ; and of the grand 
results, which it has hitherto developed. I shall also adventure upon some 


topics, where the conduct of our ancestors has been severely put to question; 
and without attempting to disguise their mistakes, I trust that something may 
be said to rescue their memories from unmerited reproaches.” p. 15 

In the filling up of such a plan, it hardly needs be said that Judge 
Story is eloquent. He is almost uniformly so; and it has quite sur- 
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prised us, to see a discourse of the length 

such spirit and elevation, page after page 

is here and there a word, indeed, which do 

our ear, and in two or three i 

the truth of which we could not subscribe 

think rather But in a 
; 


not 
istanc 
Ih 


diffuse. yerior ot so 


} 
t 
I 


and which we have perused with so much sure, 


to particularize inferior blem: 
with the author, in his account “of the « 








lik O 
“colony, of the motives which led to the enterprise, of the charac- 
ters of the men who conducted it, of t rin upon which it 
was established, and of the grand resi ich it has hitherto de- 
veloped.” It is true, as he says, N [noland ‘f owes her existence 
to the love of religion—exclusively to the love of religion.’ It is 
true, as he says, 

“The men, who landed he e for their 
emigration was no ordinary m nent has 
few parallels in the history of the w I n the midst of 
hardships, their firmness in the n midst of 
sufferings, their courare in the m ! l yirit 
their unbending adherence to the \ of all en- 
croachments, surprise us even e t t i t plans, and the 
success of their operations p 21 

‘Of them it ma be d witl I n t ve 
ever lived, that they acted up to th with an 
unfaltering firmness. They displ ( of heart 
and purpose. Jn simplicity of life,in gos te 1 hu 
and in patience as well in zeal, th c age 
Their wisdom, while it looked on t n its aim 
and objects. They valued earthly | re consistent 
with religion An t the te npt ! stood unmoved, 
unshaken, unseduced. Their seri if 1 sometimes be- 
trayed them into difficulty, never be i . They pos 
sessed a moral cour ¢ \ I loc I s th t n 
they were distant or dou seek ring no terror 
When in defence of the of wv 1 undefiled reli- 
gion, we see them resign their pr f 3. and 
their homes; when we see them s , ; ind 
even to death; when we see them res, in 
the midst of sickne and famine, in to them 
selves, still confident in God's | | ents, 
still thankiul for his blessing f Scrip- 
ture— We are troubled on eve ‘ 1, 
but not in despair; persecut ut n ’ yed 
when we see such things, wv hin 
him at the sight W here l to nt 
out what Christianity is, and what 10 

“It was Christiani whicl y us 
lieht, and rave | ( 
shed such be 1 of im 
mortality. In comparison veV 
high or various they may be to ‘ 1 an 
instant to eterni y, a ray of Lich eont on- 
sumed in the ski T his is not t iv of a day 
it is the voice of that Revelation id fears with 
an authority, which rebukes, vy hile i {4 

We agree with Judge Story in nitting that our pilgrim fathers, 


I 
with all their excellence, did not fully 


, even to the last. 


JAN. 


of this carried out with 


There 


fall pleasantly on 


a sentiment is dro ype d, to 


» whole too we should 


high a character, 
we have no heart 
» hand hand 
e’’ Massachusetts 


lth 


ind, and of course did 
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not always exemplify, that spirit of religious freedom, that regard to 
the opinions and consciences of others, which became them. And 
we agree with him in the apology he offers, that this was the fault, 
rather of the times, than of the men. 


“There was not at that time in all Christendom a single spot, however re 
mote, in which the freedom of religious opinion was supported by prince or 
people. Throughout all Eur pe, if we except Holland, the pract of burning 
heretics still prevailed, not only 1 Catholic but in Protestant count And 
even in Holland, banishment was not an uncommon punishment 
obstinately persisted in heresies of doctrine W hat is it, then, that is required 
of our forefathers? ‘That they should have possessed a wisdom and erality 
far superior to their own ag -that they should have acted upon tru is 
clear and settled, of which taint ¢limmerings on rat least a | a 1- 
bious twilight, had then shot up in unsteady streams to direct their « ~ 
that learned as they were, and wide as were their researches, and painful as 
was their diligence, they should have outstripped all others in the rae nd 
surmounted the prejudices and prescriptions of twelve centuries | 
dealing out a hard measure of justice to require perfect conformit Lf ill 
circumstances to our own sense ot duty It would | de ling out st larder 
measure to press upon one poor persecutes sect, the sins of all Ch t dom; to 
make them alone respensil le for opinions, which had become sacred their 
antiquity, as well as their supposed coing ce \ Scripture. [ 
faith and intolerance of error had been | th e dog 
of theology and government, that th had « 1 to be examined. ‘J 
deemed texts for the preacher, and not inquiries for the critic.” pp. 47 


| 


We agree also with Judge Story in all he 
religious freedom; and, whatever opinion he may entertain of 
assure him of our intention to be the last to violate this freedom. ‘“ If 
there is any right, sacred beyond all others, because it imports 


has said on the lue of 


, 


everlasting consequences, it Is the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of our own consciences.”” Whatever opinion on re- 
ligious subjects will not bear the test of unembarrassed investiga- 
tion, of free inquiry, with our whole heart we say, let it be abandoned. 
We concur fully with our author in his unqualified admiration of 
the civil institutions of our fathers, and of their distincuished liber- 


ality in the cause of science and of public instruction. He discusses 
with candor and discretion the principles on which they held inter- 
course with the natives, and obtained a title to their lands: apolo- 


gizes for their conduct in relation to supposed instances of witeh- 
craft; adverts to the history of tl 

concludes with pertinent and seasonable admonitions in regard to 
national dangers and prospects 


he R = bytes 542 
ie veVOIULIONAaryY strugce! tnd 


Afier apologizing for the intolerent spirit of our fathers, by at- 
tributing it to the ignorance and error of the times, our author very 
justly adds, “‘ Let us do, not what they did, but what with our lights 
and advantages they would have done, must have done, from t 
love of country, and the love of truth. A similar remark has been 
made by Unitarians, in regard to the religious sentiments of our fa- 
thers. It is not denied, as it cannot be, that with all their excel- 
lence, and with all their praise, they were strictly orthodox. 'They 
believed in the doctrines of the Trinity, th Divinity of Christ, of 


election, of entire human depravity, of regeneration, of the perseve- 


* Hume’s Hist. vol. vi. 57, 163 ; and vol. vii. 20, 41, 515 
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rance of saints, and of the future and endless punishment of the 


wicked. But it is said by Unitarians, in reply to this, ‘ It becomes 
us to embrace as truth, not what our fathers did, but what, with our 
lights and advantages, they would have embraced. And we believe, 


as we believe we live, that if they had been born two hundred years 
later, they would have been found amongst ovr warmest and most 
effective coadjutors.’ (See Un. Tracts, No. 9, p. 8.) Now we admit 
the justness of a remark like this, in connexion with the intolerance 
which our fathers sometimes manifested; but deny it In relation to 
their religious sentiments: For the cases are, in every material 
point, unlike. The excuse for the intolerant spirit of our fathers is, 
that religious liberty was not then understood. ‘‘ Uniformity of faith 
and intolerance of error had been so long the favorite dogmas of 
all schools of theology and government, that they had ceased to be 
examined. ‘They were deemed texts for the preacher, and not in- 


quiries for the critic.” But religious doctrines were then under- 


stood. Unitarianism was understood: and because it was under- 


stood, it was rejected and detested. ‘‘ Will God grant,” said they, 
quoting the somewhat rude ejaculation of another, and applying it 


with special reference to Harvard college,—‘‘ Will God, the great- 
est and best of Beings, grant, that this seminary may be so tena- 
cious of truth, that hereafter it may be easier to find a wolf in Eng- 


land, or a toad in Ireland, than either a Socinrtan or an Arminian 
in Cambridge.”* It cannot be denied, and should not be forgotten, 
that the religious sentiments of our honored fathers constituted the 
very elements of their character. It was these which made them 


what they were, and impelled them to accomplish that, in which we, 
their successors and descendants, glory. With other views of reli- 
gious truth, or rather, with that indifference to truth, and that pliancy 
of conscience, which are now inculcated as the perfection of Chris- 
tian charity and liberality, they never had left their native homes, 
or braved the dangers of the deep, or seen the rocks and hills of 
New England, or given us occasion to remember and speak of 
them as the fathers of a great and happy people. 


5. The Introduction to the Analytical Reader, consisting of easy 
and interesting Lessons in Reading, &c. &c. By Samuen Purnam. 
Salem: Whipple & Lawrence. 182s. pp. 144. 


This will be found a very interesting book to young children, 
whether at school or at home. Specimens of words similar in sound, 
but of different orthography and meaning from those which occur 
in the lessons, as also the pronunciation of difficult words, are given 


in the margin. ‘The whole is adapted to the capacities and tastes 
of those for whom it is designed ; and while they will be induced 
to read from the force of mere interest, valuable instruction will be 
received, and favorable moral impressions will be left upon their 
minds. 


* « Faxit Deus optimus, maximus, tcnacem adeo tis hance academiam, ut deinceps 
in Anglia lupum, in Hibernia bufonem, inve t, quam aut Secinianum, aut 
Arminianum in Cantabrigia.’” Dr. Arrowsn j by Mather, Book i 

The great Dr. Owen, the cotemporary., t ‘ cular friend of some | 
the first settlers of New England, wrot n mar sof the Unitanan contro 


versy as any that have succeeded him 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NOTE FROM DR. LOWELL. 















The following note we insert entire, agreeably to the request of the writer 

To the Editor of the Spirit ofthe Pilgrims.—Sir, 
I find in your number for November, the following paragraph 

“It is understood, that at a public lecture in this city, during the last month 
the Rev. Dr. Lowell expressed his belief, that laym« 1 are essent ied 
and that in extreme cast it m be their dut to administer t P { 
baptism and the Lord's supp Vi ! 1 th i 
from other Unitarian ministers t we 10t qu re dt m 
Dr. Lowell 

If you will have the goodness to devote a few moments’ attention to 1 l 
history of the church, you will find that this opinion has it on t 
You will find that baptism, if not the Lord's supper, n it be t d by 
laymen. I need only refer you to the following quotation from ! 
given b’ Sir Peter King in his work on the primitive vurch. * Deh y 
teri et diaconl, non tamen sine Dl et ritate LAIcIs etiat 
sufficiat in necessitatibus. Th V 1 not con lted at thet j 
was written, nor was any ot t! le et happened that t 
expressions were used, “in ease of ni ty 

It was neither to encourage this practice, nor to de ite tre the npor 
tance of his own profession, that the preacher advanced h 
rather stated this fact, but to she s | subject naturally I \ 
that there was no obstacle in the religion itself, to tl univers nce ol 
its rites. He remarked on it as a beautiful feature in the rel yn 

You are aware, Sir, that the pilgrims, whose name you b d who 
“ spirit,” in as far as it was gentle and catholic, | t t vou \ s exh 
had no terror of lay ordination, it on the contrar ) eft rred it 

Allow me to say a word on anoth ibiect. before I conclude this 1 In 
the par graph referred to above, and in the review of the sermon t rini 
tarian Controversy,” (the meaning « which is misinterpreted s intimated 
that the author of the sermon isa U nitariar This 1s a mistake It is his 
privilege to enjoy the person | friends » of excellent munist thus de- 
signate themselves, and to haye mu ul te ) th the i 
he is i wed t » co-operate W i tl 1 the promotion of piety ana larity, hie 
neither takes their name, nor be I their party The Bible ts 3 only 
creed, and Christian the only nam which he designates, or « slg 
nated his faith ; C. Loweut 

It will be seen from the foregoing statement, that Dr. L. does not deny his 
having expressed in his sermon, the sentiment alt buted to him in our number 
for November. but he endeavors to justify it by appealing to the ancient Chris- 
tian church. We are aware, that when the ancient believers came to regard 


baptism as essential to salvation, they mereitully pt vided that in cases 

treme necessity it might be administered by laymen, and even by females. But 
Dr. L., we presume, does not consider baptism as essential to salvation ; and 
consequently, the practice of the ancients, in this particular, 1s scar in au 
thority for him. It would have been much more satisfactory, if, tead of re- 


ferring to the ancients at all,an appée 1] had been made directly to the New 


* As Dr. L. does not inform us wherein we have misinterpreted the m« 
sermon, we have no explanations or concessions to make in re gard 1o it 
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Testament ; since whatever is established on the authority of Christ, or his 
aposiles, we hold ourselves sacredly bound to admit. 

We agree with Dr. L. that our ‘ religion itself presents no obstacle to the 
universal observance of its rites.’ But do the perverseness and wickedness of 


men present no obstacle? And are no precautions necessary to prevent these 


holy rites from being profaned, and thus brought into disuse and contempt 
Are baptism and the Lord’s supper to be administered by every one, who may 
fancy that circumstances create a necessit ind to all without distinction, 
whether believers or unbelievers, whether of the church or not ? Whatever Uni- 
tarians may say, in reply tothese questions, we doubt not Dr. L. will answer 
them as we do, in the negative 

We humbly ask pardon of Dr. L. for having intimated that he was a Unita 
rian. We felt authorised to do so, as he wa ipposed to be on terms of unre- 
stricted fellowship with avowed Unitarians—has been forward to assist them in 
forming churches, dedicating meeting hou ind ordaining ministers—has 





uniformly acted with them in Conver n, and has been « ently claimed, 


t summer, when the Unitarians 


as one of their number. No longer ag 


of Boston undertook to make a displa their numbers and strength, the 
West church, if not its pastor, went to sw th nount. But it seems we all 
have been mistaken Dr. Lowe tt ts nor a | ITARIAN ‘ He neither takes the 
name, nor belongs to the party.’ When the Unitarians of Boston take their 
next census, they will please to remember this, and leave him out of it ; and, 
if his ministry in future, shall be ina good degree conformable to the decla- 
ration here made, whenever we have occasion to speak of him again, we shall 
be sure not to do him the injustice so much as to hint that he is a Unitarian 
We only add, that if any others, commonly reputed Unitarians, wish publicly 
to disown ‘ the name and the party,’ (and » hear it suggested there are such,) 


they shall lave the privilege of doing it in our pag 
- 
THE HICKSITES AGAIN. 


“ We greet the friends of Elias Hicks as oUR FRIENDS AND BROTHERS.”—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It may interest our Unitarian neighbors to be informed that some of their 
claimed brethren, the Hicksites, have recently avowed the s»ntiment that 
Elias Hicks is fully equal to the Lord Jesus Christ. A writer in the Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal for Dec. 12th, says, “I had often heard it 
that the followers of Elias regarded him as fully equal to Jesus Christ, in point 
of greatness and goodness; but until last Saturday night I could never believe 
that this was really the case; when, as we were sailing down the North river 


5 Lid 


in one of the steam boats, I heard it giver in as the opinion of the parties whom 


f ] 


ir friend Elias is as GOOD AND GREAT 


I heard conversing on the subject, that ‘o 


a MAN as Jesus Curisr’ ”!!—Comment is unnecessary 


